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various nations have adapted them. 50s. net 
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THE first public library in India is a great 
success. Established in Delhi in 1951, 
itnow has some 25,000 readers on its books, 
and this figure is growing rapidly. Long 
queues of people can be seen every day wait- 
ing to change books which are available in 
three languages—English, Hindi and Urdu. 

Aclose and thorough analysis of the library 
is given in “ The Delhi Public Library,” pub- 
lished by H.M.S.O., price 7s. 6d. It was 
written by Frank M. Gardner, Borough 
Librarian, Luton, Beds., who served as a 
Unesco consultant to the library when it 
was first opened, and who, in 1955, directed 
a Unesco seminar on the development of 
public libraries in Asia, held in Delhi. 

The library, which has been described as 
the “ busiest and most modern in Asia,” has 
astock of 62,690 books. It has a reference 
library, a children’s library and a social 
education department. It feeds seven out- 
lying branches known as “ deposit stations,” 
in social education centres in Delhi, which 
carry on the usual cultural activities of com- 
munity centres. The library also operates a 
mobile section, with a modern, specially 
designed vehicle carrying over 2,000 books, 
which visits 15 villages once a week within 
aradius of about twenty miles of Delhi. 

Mr. Gardner’s investigation covers every 
aspect of the service offered and, through 
humerous Statistical tables and pictorial 
graphs, gives a picture of the readers them- 
selves. He reveals that the majority of 
users are regular and habitual; that they 
prefer literature, social sciences, technical 
works, history, philosophy and biography, in 
that order, In fiction selection, a strong 
preference is shown for the love story, and 
an interesting sidelight on reading habits is 
provided by the disclosure that 13 per cent 
of readers questioned “ read aloud to members 
of their family—a habit that has almost 
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entirely died out in Western countries, but 
one of great social value in a country where 
illiteracy is still common.” About 39 per 
cent of the total urban population of Delhi 
State is literate. 

The summer climate of Delhi, often with 
a shade temperature of 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, sometimes climbing to 115 de- 
grees, tends to be oppressive, but the great 
majority of readers used the library as much 
in summer as in winter. 

One of the hopes behind the founding of 
the library was that experience gained 
should be used by other libraries in India 
and Asia generally, and that it might be 
useful also as a training centre. Since its 
opening, 42 people sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment of India, State governments, the 
Indian Army, the Iraqi Government and the 
Government of Afghanistan, have been sent 
to the library for periods of training. 

In 1954-55 the deposit stations had well 
over a thousand members, who borrowed in 
all about 23,000 books. Indeed, the annual 
average issue per member—of 23 volumes— 
is actually higher than at the parental 
establishment. This, and other factors, says 
Mr. Gardner, would appear to prove “ the 
importance of deposit stations as additional 
outlets for the library service, capable of 
considerable extension.” 

The cost of the mobile service is high— 
Operating times are limited and distances 
travelled are great—but the service provided 
is much appreciated and it is doubtful 
whether any other form of service would be 
as effective “ since the novelty of the mobile 
service in villages is probably part of its 
attraction.” 

Of the total attendance of 58,457 at the 
social education department in 1954-55, over 
39,000 came to exhibitions and film shows. 
About 50 per cent. of children’s attendance 
was at film shows, which drew a total adult 
and child audience of 29,000. Other activi- 
ties included a drama and music group, a 
study circle and separate groups for elders, 
adolescents and children. 

The editors suggest that the book should 
be of practical use to those responsible for 
organising and operating public library 
services in Asia and elsewhere, and hope 
that those who “ want to know what Unesco 
is accomplishing” will find at least part of 
the answer in this assessment of a sample 
Unesco activity carried out in collaboration 
with a Member State. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





A NOTE ON “ BEOWULF ” 2570b-2575a 


THE note on this passage in Dobbie’s 
edition (p. 249) says, ‘‘ These lines are 

extremely perplexing and all of the proposed 
interpretations (including the one given here) 
put at least some strain on Anglo-Saxon 
syntax.” This strain can be relieved by 
recognizing the rhetorical figure of personifi- 
cation in these five lines. As printed by 
Klaeber, the passage reads 
Scyld wél gebearg 

life ond lice laéssan hwile 

maerum ¢héodne, thonne his myne sohte, 

thaérhéthyfyrste forman dogore 

wealdan moéste, swahimwyrdnegescraf 

hréth aet hilde. 

It has always been assumed that his means 
“ Beowulf’s” and it has been, indeed, an 
unsolved problem to fit in the rest of the 
passage. The use of thdér, the meaning of 
moOste, and the relation of the swd clause are 
‘the major difficulties which follow this read- 
ing of the relative pronoun. If, however, 
his, hé in the next line, and Aim in the next 
are all seen to refer to the scyld, the rest of 
the words and the syntax may be easily 
explained (cf. 1451, 1453 for similar use of 
masculine relative pronouns for parts of 
armour). Théodne, then, is a dative of refer- 
ence, thad2r must be a conjunction, and the 
swa@ clause is independent. Ddgore is in 
apposition to fyrste, and sensibly so since 
it is the shield’s first day in battle (v. 2337). 

A possible translation, then, is “ The shield 
protected well life and body for the famous 
lord a shorter time than his (its) desire 
wished, if he (it) might prevail at that time, 
the first day; but not thus did fate decree 
victory in battle for him (it).” It is interest- 
ing to note that the Hall translation, as re- 
vised by Wrenn, has a similar rendering 
(p. 149), but one which is ambiguous in 
regard to the antecedent for the relatives. 
The modern reader would naturally assume 
that “his,” “he,” and “him” refer to 
Beowulf, but the Anglo-Saxon audience 
could as readily have recognized the 
masculine scyld as the antecedent for his, 
hé, and him. 

The shifting of action from one subject to 





another and then back to the first withou 
warning is not unusual and is less abrup 
here, from sentence to sentence, than ip 
many cases (e.g. 745b ff.). Nor is this q 
unique use of personification (cf. 152}. 
1522a, 1464—a close parallel, 322b ff., 1132) 
ff., 1423b-1424a, 1432a, 304b-305a). We 
should not be surprised to find that a vivid 
figure which is at least suggested at the 
beginning of a sentence is, indeed, present 
and is carried through to the end of the 
sentence. If the shield had the same gram. 
matical gender as Hrunting (1464) there 
would be no question about the figure or 
the translation here. NeIL D. Isaacs 


Brown University. 


SIR EDWARD COKE, C.J. 


IR EDWARD COKE was “the founder 
of our legal storehouse, and, which his 
rivals must confess, though their spleen 
should burst by reason of it, the head of 
our jurisprudence.”' The story of ‘his 
opposition both to the royal prerogative and 
to the courts christian is as well known to 
students of Stuart history as Coke upon 
Littleton is to students of the Common Lav. 
It is, therefore, most unfortunate that’ most 
of Sir Edward’s private papers have dis- 
appeared. The Revd Augustus Jessopp 
reporting to the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission on the records at Holkham 
says that “it still remains unexplained what 
became of Sir Edward Coke’s large collec- 
tions of MSS.—more or less of a personal 
interest.”” 

Possibly the chief cause of this disappear: 
ance is that while Coke was on his death- 
bed at Stoke Pogis in 1634 Secretary Winde- 
banke was sent by the King to seize all his 
private papers. It was not until 1641 when 
Charles I was anxious to propriate his opp0- 
nents that one of his sons was able, by 
raising the matter in the House of Com- 
mons, to secure the return of part of the 
papers." The beginning of the Civil Wars 
was not the most suitable time for the re 
covery and preservation of political papers 
and it is probable that most of them had 
disappeared before the Restoration. 

The discovery of the letters patent 


Life of Sir Edward Coke by H. W. Wooltych 
(London, 1826) p. 210, quoting Sir Henry Spelman. 
* Hist. MSS. Comm., Various Collections, vol. 
IV, p. 325. 
* Woolrych’s Life, p. 189. 
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appointing Sir Edward Coke to his highest 
legal Office—the Chief Justice of ‘the 
Common Pleas—is therefore of particular 
interest’) It was in June 1606 that Coke, 
who had been attorney general for the past 
twelvé. years, became Chief Justice, and 
before:the year had ended he was to make 
thé. first of those legal pronouncements 
against the royal prerogative which were to 
end in his demotion to Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench and his retirement. 

The letters patent were recently discovered 
amongst bundles of presentations to bene- 
fces) in the Diocesan Record Office at 
Chichester. The document is very well 
written and in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion.: The silver and red cords remain, but 
the Great Seal is now missing. The follow- 
ing is a complete transcript of it. 


Jacobus dei gracia Anglie Scocie Francie 
et Hibernie Rex fidei defensor etc. Omnibus 
ad quos presentes littere pervenerint Salutem. 
Sciatis quod nos de fidelitate, industria et 
provida circumspeccione Dilecti et fidelis 
nostri Edwardi Coke militis Servientis ad 
legem plenius confidentes Constituimus 
ipsum Edwardum Coke Capitalem Justici- 
arem nostrtum de Communi Banco Haben- 
dum et occupandum Officium illud quamdiu 
nobis placuerit cum feodis vadiis proficuis 
Comoditatibus et regardis eidem Officio 
debitis et consuetis. In cuius rei testimon- 
ium has litteras nostras fieri fecimus 
Patentes. Teste me ipso apud Westmonas- 
lerium tricesimo die Junij Anno regni nostri 
Anglie Francie et Hibernie quarto et Scocie 
tricesimo nono. 
per ipsum Regem Coppin 
Irotulatur in Thesaurario Scaccarii domini 
Regis xxiiijto die Novembris 1606 Anno 
tegni sui Anglie Francie et Hibernie quarto, 
et Scotie Quadragesimo. 

William Skynner 
Irotulatur per Ri: Wardour Clericum 
Pellorum xiiio die Dec. Anno Quarto Regni 
Regis Jacobi 1606.‘ 


It is difficult to account for the appear- 
ance of this document in a county with 
which Sir Edward Coke had no connection 
and amongst the records of one of the 
ecclesiastical courts which he so detested. 

Te is, however one tenuous connection 
between the episcopal records and the Coke 
family papers which provides the only 
explanation of this problem. The firm of 


*Episc, 1/57. 
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solicitérs. in Chichester, now. known ::as 
Messrs. Rapers, which held the ' post: ‘of' 
diocesan registrar for several centuries 
before 1930, also held many other official: 
positions including that of stewards of the 
Hundred and Manor of Bosham near 
Chichester. They must have stored alltheir 
records in the same rooms as many of the 
Chichester Corporation, episcopal, capitular 
and Bosham records were misplaced. ' For 
example, one of the “ Bosham Charters "— 
a writ of exemplification of Elizabeth I— 
is now amongst the episcopal records. | 

If the letters patent had passed in this way 
from the Bosham manorial records to ;the 
episcopal records it is possible to trace a 
direct connection with the Coke family, Sir 
Robert Coke, Sir Edward's éldest son and 
heir, married into the Berkeley family .of 
Gloucestershire, the owners of the Hunted 
and Manor of Bosham throughout the 
seventeenth century. Moreover when his 
nephew, George Berkeley, inherited the 
Bosham estate shortly before 1637 he was 
under the guardianship of Sir Robert and 
his wife. If. the document was not given 
to his nephew, after being returned to Sir 
Robert in 1641; it may well have been kept 
with the Bosham manorial records for a 
short period and so strayed into an alien 
group of records. C. E. WELCH. 


* This is stated in the introduction to a manuscript 
“History of Bosham” written by John Smyth, the 
steward of the manor, for George Berkeley in 1637. 
The volume is now in the County Record Office at 
Chichester. 


DR. THO. WENDY 
(cc. 281, 329) 


HE register of Sherfield-on-Loddon, 
Hants., has the baptisms of four 
children of ROGER YONGER (who mar- 
ried in 1572 Elizabeth Atkyns), namely, 
Steven (1578), Margaret (1581), Simon 
(1584), and Elizabeth (1587). 

The actual burial date of Stephen Hadnall 
is 23 November 1589, and a John Atkins 
was buried 11 Oct. 1605. 

Marie (née Hadnall), wife of Francis 
Palmes was buried 22 March 1594, and Sir 
Francis Palmes, Kt. is recorded as having 
died in London 30 March and buried Good 
Friday, 2 April 1613 in the chancel. 

The residence of Mrs. Hadnall in an un- 
dated list of seats in the church is called 
“ Lawncelovell House ”. 
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Steven Hadnall was left an old riall in the 
PC.C. 1558 will of Richard Younge of 
Sutton Coldfield, gentleman of H.M. House- 


hold W. H. CHALLEN. 


MARVELL’S GRASSHOPPERS 


Tr seems not to have been noticed that lines 

371-2 of Marvell’s poem ‘ Upon Apple- 
ton House’ contain a reminiscence of The 
Book of Numbers. Marvell writes 


And now to the Abbyss I pass 

Of that unfathomable Grass, 

Where Men like Grashoppers appear, 
But Grashoppers are Gyants there. 


Numbers XIII, 32-3, reads 


And they brought up an evil report of 
the land which they had searched unto 
the children of Israel, saying, The land, 
through which we have gone to search it, 
is a land that eateth up the inhabitants 
thereof; and all the people that we saw 
in it are men of a great stature. 

And there we saw the giants, the sons 
of Anak, which come of the giants: and 
we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, 
and so we were in their sight. 


The reference here is to the leaders of the 
twelve tribes, who had been sent by Moses, 
at God’s command, to explore the promised 
land of Canaan. They brought back news 
of a land flowing with milk and honey, yet 
occupied by tribes too strong, in the opinion 
of all save Caleb and Joshua, for the Jews 
to overcome. This report caused the Jews 
to murmur afresh against God, which 
aroused His anger, so that their exile in 
the Wilderness was prolonged, and the 
Amalekites and Canaanites came down and 
smote them (Ch. XIV). 

In using this image of the giants and the 
grasshoppers to introduce a passage of 
extremely violent description, in which the 
meadows are seen as a battlefield, which, 
after the massacre of grass and rail, lies 
‘quilted ore with Bodies slain’, has Marvell 
in mind some sense of the parallel between 
the position of the Israelites in the Wilder- 
ness, within sight of the promised land and 
yet kept from it, and that of his own 
country? The Israelites are twice men- 
tioned again; in ll. 329-90 the crossing of 
the Red Sea is recalled, and in ll. 405-8 the 
miracle. of the quails and manna. The 
whole passage, Il. 369-424, in fact, could 
almost be seen as a compressed survey of 


(369-72.) 
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Jewish (Old Testament) history. In Il. 321.4, 
moreover, the poet had been led by his 
meditation on Lord Fairfax’s garden to se 
in the Garden of Eden an image of England 
before the Civil War, and to lament his 
country’s lost peace and innocence. As he 
moves out of the garden to the meadows 
below, so his thought moves on from the 
Garden of Eden to the Jewish Exodus. The 
connexion between this and his former con. 
cern for his country perhaps lies in the 
Puritans’ habit of seeing themselves or their 
nation as God's chosen; one remember 
Milton’s optimistic statement in Areo- 
pagitica, for example: ‘ Now once again... 
God is decreeing to begin some new and 
great period in his Church . .. : what does 
He then but reveal Himself to his servants, 
and as his manner is, first to his English. 
men?’ Marvell’s imagery perhaps expresses 
the disappointment of those hopes: civil 
war had brought us only within sight of the 
promised land, only to the plain, with its 
bloodshed and confusion. 
This interpretation relies, of course, upon 
a recognition of the poem’s symbolism. Yet 
even if no more is seen in the poem than a 
play of fancy, an awareness of the. source 
of this particular image also adds to our 
awareness of the predominance of Old 
Testament allusions in this ‘ movement’ of 
the poem (from Il. 321-488). The fanciful 
images are carried on a stream of associa- 
tion, which, perhaps set in motion by the 
last phrase of 
but, if once stir'd, 
She runs you through, or asks the Word, (1. 321.) 
does not end until the poet, 
retiring from the Flood, 

Take[s] Sanctuary in the Wood ; 

And, while it lasts, myself imbark 

In this yet green, yet growing Ark. 


JOAN GRUNDY. 


SHYLOCK AND KING LEAR 


"THERE appears to be a reference in 

Cordelia’s opening speech in King Lear 
to the famous “ bond” in The Merchant of 
Venice. When she says that she loves her 
father “according to my bond”, I take it 
that she means that he has made the blood 
relationship between them similar to the 
purely commercial relationship between 
Shylock and Antonio. In fact, she goes on 
to describe it in similar terms. One can 
justifiably claim that she is hardly, at this 
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point, the saintly embodiment of the Christian 
virtues. Is there not something slightly in- 
human, not merely tactless, in her speech? 

The characters and destinies of Shylock 
and King Lear have also something in 
common. Both are guilty, one of avarice 
and cruelty, the other of perverse generosity 
and gullibility. Yet there is a sense in 
which both are “ more sinned against than 
sinning”, for each lives in a society that is 

inantly evil. Each, also, is deserted 
by the child that he loves, though Lear is in 
part redeemed. It seems that Shakespeare 
may have been releasing his sense of guilt 
concerning his earlier anti-semitism by show- 
ing a tragic figure, bearing some resemblance 
to Shylock, finally achieving a noble and 
dignified end. 

King Lear starts where Shylock ends. 
One gives his kingdom away, while the 
possessions of the other are taken from him. 
If one agrees with this view, there is cer- 
tainly a terrible irony that the Shylock who 
has to become a Christian should be trans- 
formed into the King Lear, whose favourite 
daughter (“‘wise, fair, and true”, like 
Jessica) also deserts him. The final words 
of King Lear represent the reunion of the 
father and daughter, whose separation had 
been viewed as a comedy in the earlier play. 
They represent, however, the supremely 
tragic reunion. F. W. BRADBROOK. 

University College, Bangor. 


SCHOOLE OF NIGHT 
(L.L.L. 4.3.252) 


THERE have been so many suggestions— 
all “ousted” in 1903'—about Love's 
Labour's Lost 4.3.252 that one hesitates to 
add still other alternatives for Schoole or 
indeed, since so many have been made, to 
be sure that any suggestion is in fact new. 
But the long list examined (Scowl, stole, 
shade, suit, soil, soul, shroud, scroll, etc.) 
has not revealed Shield and it is suggested 
that this word is at least as worthy of con- 
sideration as some of the others. 
It will be remembered that the passage 
tuns (from the Griggs and Furnivale reprint 
of the 1598 quarto): 


King. O paradox, Blacke is the badge of Hell, 
The hue of dungions, and the Schoole of 


night : 
And Sesuties crest becomes the heauens 
well, 


mee New readings in Shakespeare. 
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The only differences in F.1 are Kin., para- 
doxe, hell and dungeons: the punctuation is 
the same. 

Dyce—cited in the Furness Variorum 
edition—objected to the proposed alterna- 
tives for Schoole because none of them had 
similarity with badge, hue or crest, and it is 
suggested that Shield would meet this objec- 
tion. Furthermore, although Shakespeare 
does not apparently use elsewhere the phrase 
Shield of night (any more than School of 
night) there are, naturally, many usages of 
night acting as a shield or covering (e.g. 
3 Hen. VI. 4.2.22; T. and C. 4.2.10; 5.8.17; 
R. & J. 2.2.52, 75, 85; 3.2.5; 5.3.21; Mac, 
1.5.51; 2.4.7-8; Per. 1.2.81). On palaeo- 
graphical grounds Shield seems better than 
some of the other alternatives. Even with 
that spelling a mis-reading Schoole would 
not be unlikely and would be even more 
likely with an original Sheeld. The letter c 
is small and not distinctive and an orna- 
mental S might lead to an Sc reading— 
Scilens and Theobald’s School/ shoal reading 
(Mac. 1.7.6) must also not be forgotten. 

Additional suggestions are Seele inspired 
by the Come, seeling night of Mac. 3.2.46, 
Shoal (with apologies to Theobald) and 
Screen simply because it seems to be one of 
the few other possible words not so far 
listed. 

These rank guesses, so rightly deplored by 
the editors of the new Cambridge edition,’ 
are put forward with the diffidence required 
in any one laying himself open to the charge 
of suspecting Shakespeare’s “strangely in- 
consequent” topical satire’ on what has 
become such a famous Tudor academy. 


J. H. P. PAFForD. 


* Not, however, with full consistency, as is pointed 
out by E. A. Strathmann in Mod. Lang. Notes 
March, 1941. 176-86. * Professor Sisson. 1. 116. 


ARE THERE ANY MEMORIALLY 
RECONSTRUCTED TEXTS IN THE 
SHAKESPEARE FIRST FOLIO? 


"THE most competent textual analysis in 
reference to mnemonic agency with 
which I am acquainted is that made by 
Professor H. R. Hoppe in respect of Ql 
Romeo and Juliet." Examples totalling 
*Cf. H. R. Hoppe’s The Bad Quarto of Romeo 
and Juliet, 1948, Cornell U.P.; K. B. Danks’ 
“King Richard II: The ‘deposition’ scene in 
Q4"’, November 1955, N. & Q.; C. A. Greer’s 
““An actor-reporter in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” May 1956, N. & Q. 
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many hundreds have been adduced as 
internal evidence of the text’s reconstruction 
by memorial means. Where Hoppe and I 
part company is at the question of ethical 
status. 

He maintains that the text had been 
illicitly put together. There being no 
historical evidence that such was the case, 
and considerable data in the shape of 
Elizabethan edicts, copyright and so forth 
to show that it was not, I am driven to 
conclude, as a rational person must be, that 
if Ql had been reconstructed its reconstruc- 
tion must have been licit. Hence the 
general thesis of memorial reconstruction 
is not in dispute. But its central thesis 
of irregular trade activities, sinister collu- 
sion, fraud, trickery and piracy is denied 
for reasons which I will now produce. 

I agree with Hoppe and others that certain 
textual: anomalies appear as characteristic 
features of memorially reconstructed texts 
and that there is prima facie ground for 
describing the same as ‘stigmata’. I think 
the species known as ‘anticipations’ is 
especially sound psychologically, the type 
of aberration one might reasonably expect 
to discern in such texts, similarly ‘ borrow- 
ings’ and perhaps ‘repetitions’. But the 
truth is these ‘ stigmata’ are not confined to 
what are today alleged to be bogus texts 
branded ‘bad’ accordingly and arbitrarily. 

Q2 Romeo and Juliet is an accredited text. 
Nevertheless ‘ stigmata’ in the sense Hoppe 
and others have defined are incontestably 
present in that text; moreover they are rife. 

Hence it is plain from the textual evidence 
provided by Q2 Romeo and Juliet, which is 
an accredited text, that ‘stigmata’ cannot 
be adduced as particularizing evidence of 
illicit memorial reconstruction. They can it 
seems be adduced as evidence of memorial 
reconstruction. Then because they are 
present in accredited texts the licit recon- 
struction of mnemonic texts will, in my 
judgment, appear as a general presumption 
of fact.” 

It seems remarkable neither Professor 
Pollard nor Sir Walter Greg took motive 
into account. By and large a causeless 
effect cannot be other than an extraordinary 
thing. What motive could there have been 
that had induced pirates, not the most 


* My reader will perceive in a flash the foregoing 
everywhere opposes Pollard-Greg theory but corre- 
sponds to the Qql0 hypothesis and _ historical 
probability. Think over it. 


valorous of men, to risk a crippling ‘fine: 
and the menacing prospect of Bridewell:and 
the Marshalsea for a remuneration which’ 
from the nature of the case would be tri 
and furthermore likely: to be theoretical and: 
certain.to be protracted? But consider:the 
harsh vicissitude of Time, of loss, of corto. 
sive wear and tear, of damaging mutilation, 
and a rational explanation of cause-:and- 
effect in relation to mmemonic agency 
instantly appears. We may call it: tithe 
swishing scythe of Time ’. thy 
Now especially will this have been: true 
of a- text printed some twenty years. after 
its drama’s composition. Especially will this 
have been true, therefore, of certain First 
Folio texts. Especially will this have been 
true of texts that were, for the first time, 
printed in the Shakespeare First Folio.. | 
Since 1952 I have from time to’ time 
examined texts for which no anterior Q 
exists and which are consequently peculiar 
to F, cf. S.R. 8th November 1623. - £-am 
able to state authoritatively that textual 
anomalies summarized -by the term’ ‘stig- 
mata’ are both present and extremely 
prevalent in such texts. For example Fl 
Macbeth provides firm evidence of this, 
Are there any memorially reconstructed 
texts in the Shakespeare First Folio? 


K. B. Danks. 


SIR JOHN HAYWARD 


HIS Annals of the First Four Years of the 
- Reign of Queen Elizabeth was left 
incomplete by the author and first edited 
in its entirety by John Bruce (Camden 
Society, 1840). Bruce was, I think, over- 
hasty in fixing the date of its composition 
at September, 1612. 
Hayward tells us, in the Dedication to his 
Liues of the III. Normans, Kings of England 
(1613), that he first met and conversed with 
Prince Henry, his prospective patron, “a 
few monethes” before the Prince’s death. 
At a second meeting (described by D. Nichol 
Smith in his introduction to Characters from 
the Histories and Memoirs of the Seventeenth 
Century, Oxford, 1918, xiii-xiv’) he said that 
he had already written the Lives of the 
“it 4 orth noting that, contrary to 
otan ro Boman Prey only oat of the ‘aah (to 
p. 23 of Bruce’s version) was printed with the 1636 
edition of Hayward’s Life and Reigne of King 
Edward the Sixth. The text varies slightly from 
Bruce's, though in the main only in spelling 
punctuation. 
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Normans, but that “for historie, I did 
principally bend, and binde my selfe to the 
times wherein I should liue.” Upon this 
hint, the Prince encouraged him to “ perfect 
somewhat of both sorts for him, which he 
promised amply to requite.” This inter- 
view must have taken place before August 8, 
when the Prince left London on his last pro- 
gress. Hayward tells us that, “ engaging my 
duety farre aboue the measure either of my 
leisure or of my strength”, he “ finished ” 
the Lives and “certaine yeeres” of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and that both were presented 
to the Prince “ at his returne from the Pro- 
gresse to his house at S. James.” 

Bruce (p. xxi) dates this presentation 
September, 1612. Actually, it must have 
taken place in the second half of October, 
for, although the Prince did return in Sep- 
tember, it was not until October 15 that he 
moved into St. James’s, where he died on 
November 6.7, The Annals must have been 
“finished *—as far as it ever was finished— 
by late October; but the period of composi- 
tion remains uncertain. 

Hayward indicates that he worked hard 
on it for a short period before the Prince’s 
death, and it is conceivable that he started 
from scratch. On the other hand, during the 
same period he was merely putting the 
finishing touches to the Lives, and this may 
well be true of the Annals as well. His 
remark about the main bent of his studies 
makes it clear that the subject was not new 
to him, and indeed he expressed his interest 
in contemporary history as early as 1603. 
He may well have begun the Annals before 
Prince Henry’s direct encouragement to 
“perfect” them. 

He certainly had the opportunity to do 
this. In 1610 he was appointed, with 
Camden, Historiographer of Chelsea 
College, with the object, according to Fuller, 
“faithfully and learnedly to record and 
publish to posterity all memorable passages 
in church and commonwealth.”* Moreover, 
all the sources that he used were readily 
accessible to him at any time. Bruce notes 
one (p.33n)—Grafton’s Chronicle at Large 
(1569). Others, which he does not mention, 
are: Holinshed’s Chronicles (1577 etc.); 
Foxe’s Actes and Monuments (1563 etc.); 


*For these dates see John Nichols, The Pro- 
esses, Processions, and Magnificent Festivities of 
in — ind ne a i, FL B 
0s. Fuller, e urc istory of Britain, 
1868, III, x, 26268. ietied 
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George Buchanan, Rerum  Scoticarum 
Historia (1582 etc.); Stow’s Survey (1598 
etc.) and most probably his Annals (1592 
etc.); the official Declaration of the Queens 
Maiestie, 1562; probably John Lesley, De 
Origine Moribus, et Rebus Gestis Scoti- 
corum Libri Decem (Rome, 1578); possibly 
John Knox, History of the Reformation of 
Religion within the Realme of Scotland 
(1587); possibly the Treaty of Berwick; per- 
haps some other official documents, but 
hardly “ many ”, as Bruce suggests (p. xxxi). 
Such information as I have not been able to 
trace to the above sources is too slight to 
warrant talk of Hayward’s use of official 
records, even if he did perhaps see some of 
the less important documents now in the 
collection of State Papers, Foreign Series, 
1599-60. 

I add one note on a more unusual debt, 
interesting for the light it throws both on 
the habits of a serious Jacobean historian 
and on the popularity of the source itself: 
Sidney’s Arcadia. For his vivid description 
of the confused state of public opinion as 
Queen Mary lay dying (Bruce, p. 1-2), Hay- 
ward draws on Sidney’s description of the 
state of Arcadia when it was left without 
a monarch to guide it and a choice had to 
be made between several contenders for the 
throne (Arcadia, ed. E. A. Baker, pp. 564-5). 
Hayward adapts and shortens Sidney’s des- 
cription, but to the well-read reader of the 
time the reference would have been unmis- 
takable. “ There,” says Sidney, introducing 
the passage, “was a notable example, how 
great dissipations monarchical government 
is subject unto. For now their [i.e. the 
multitude’s] prince and guide had left them, 
they had not experience to rule, and had not 
whom to obey.” Such a moral would have 
been most appropriate to the political views 
of both Hayward and his royal patron. 


S. L. GOLDBERG. 
University of Melbourne. 


AN ENTRY FROM GUEVARA IN 
WEBSTER’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK? 


N Anthony of Guevara’s once-popular 
Dial of Princes there occurs a passage 
which I think may very possibly have been 
drawn upon by John Webster in two 
different plays. The passage reads: 
Princes ought to be better Christyans then 
others, & this shalbe sene by that they 
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succour the poore, provide for those that 
are unprovided, & visite the temples, 
hospitals, & churches, & endevour them 
selves to heare the divine service, & for 
all these things they shall not onely 
receive rewardes, but also they shal 
receive honour. For through their good 
example, others will do the same. Princes 
not fearing God, nor his commaunde- 
ments, cause their realmes and subjects to 
fall into great misery. For if the fountaine 
be infected, it is unpossible for the 
streames (that issue therof) to be pure.' 


The poisoned fountain image, applied to the 
court rather than to the king, is to be found 
in the opening scene of The Duchess of 
Malfi. Antonio, describing the recent purg- 
ing of the French court, tells of the French 
king’s conviction— 
that a Princes Court 

Is like a common Fountaine, whence should flow 

Pure silver-droppes in generall: But if’t chance 

Some curs’d example poyson’t neere the head, 

Death, and diseases through the whole land 

spread.” 

The second passage in which Webster seems 
to have recalled Guevara’s remarks is in The 
White Devil; Cornelia, rebuking Brachiano 
for his adultery with Vittoria, says: 

The lives of Princes should like dyals move, 

Whose regular example is so strong, 

They make the times by them go right or wrong.’ 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to make 
any air-tight case for Webster’s being in- 
debted to Guevara in the two passages 
quoted; the ideas involved are commonplace 
ones to be found in almost any book of 
advice to princes, and the image of the 
poisoned fountain is used by both Erasmus 
and Castiglione to describe the king cor- 
rupted by flatterers.* But I think that the 
closeness of Webster’s lines to the single 
short passage in Guevara, together with the 
use of the word “dyals” in Cornelia’s 
speech, is enough to justify a very strong 


* Anthony of Guevara, The Dial of Princes, trans. 
Thomas North (London, 1582), fol. 36v. I have 
modernized the typography. 

*T, i, 12-16. Citations of Webster are to The 
Complete Works, ed. F. L. Lucas (London, 1927). 

* J, ii, 279-281. Mr. Lucas, in his note on this 
passage, remarks that it is perhaps a reminiscence 
of The Dial of Princes, but he refers to no specific 
passage. 

*See Desiderius Erasmus, The Education of a 
Christian Prince, trans. and ed. Lester K. Born 
(New York, 1936), p. 134; and Baldassare 
Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier, trans. Sir 
Thomas Hoby, ed. W. H. D. Rouse and Drayton 
Henderson (London, 1948), p. 266. 
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suspicion that we have here an entry in 
Webster’s commonplace-book which was 
drawn upon at appropriate moments in two 
plays. LAWRENCE E. PAapcetrt, 


University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


JOHN DONNE AND BEN JONSON 


RECENT re-reading of Volpone 
suggested to me that the opening speech 
(“ Good morning to the day; and next, my 
gold!) may have been written by Ben 
Jonson with John Donne’s The Sunne Rising 
in mind. If this is true, the intention of the 
dramatist was to provide a sardonic contrast 
between the sterile love of wealth of the Fox 
and the human passion celebrated in 
Donne’s poem. The problem is made more 
interesting and complicated because Donne 
frequently used images of coining and 
wealth to express emotion. In The Sunne 
Rising, however, he writes 
compar'd to this, 
All honor’s mimique ; All wealth alchimie. 
To Volpone, on the other hand, wealth is 
the best of things, and far transcending 
All style of joy, in children, parents, friends, 
Or any other waking dream. 
This “ waking dream ” recalls the “ dream” 
and “ waking soules ” of Donne’s The good- 
morrow. Perhaps Jonson had also read The 
Dreame that was later to appear in the songs 
and sonnets, and the elegy entitled The 
Dreame, with its typical image of coining. 
If it is agreed that Jonson was influenced 
by Donne in the opening of the play, the 
later scene between Volpone and Celia may 
be regarded as an amende honorable. The 
passion of Volpone’s wooing, however, 
though it may resemble Donne and 
Marlowe, 
for thy love, 
In varying figures, I would have contended 
With the blue Proteus, or the horned flood, 
is still vitiated by the glamour and romance 
of the wealth that he offers her, and finally 
degenerates into lust and rape. ; 
There is a further reference to Donne in 
Act V, Scene 1. Volpone speaks of his 
enemies being “divided ‘mongst them- 
selves”, and Mosca replies 
“ True, they will not see 't. 
Too much light blinds them, I think. 
In Satire III, in the well-known passage 
about religious beliefs, Phrygius, Donne 
writes, 
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doth abhorre 

All, because all cannot be good, as one 

Knowing some women whores, dares marry none. 
While Graccus 

.. loves all as one, and thinkes that so 

As women do in divers countries goe 

In divers habits, yet are still one kinde, 

So doth, so is religion ; and this blind- 

nesse too much light breeds. 
At this point, one transcends verbal reminis- 
cence, and the two poets achieve the same 
tone of sardonic contempt. 


F. W. BRADBROOK. 


MANNINGHAM AND MARSTON 
(A (ci. 377) 
ME. CROSS has made an important con- 
tribution to the discussion on Man- 
ningham’s Diary. In my notes, written after 
a careful examination of the Diary (N.S. 
Vol. 1 p. 380), reference was made to the 
story of ‘Jo. Marstone’ and ‘ Alderman 
Mores wives daughter’, which John Bruce, 
the editor of the Diary described as “a 
disagreeable anecdote.” It is by no means 
certain that John Marston was responsible 
for it. The possibility of the paragraph 
being the invention of John Payne Collier 
has to be taken into account. The Diary 
has still some pages wholly blank, and many 
partly blank, and in all probability there 
were more of both kinds when Collier first 
found the MS. in the British Museum. It is 
not likely that he resisted the temptation to 
add to its contents. 

Collier had a particular interest in 
Marston. In the Memoirs of Edward Alleyn 
which he edited for the Shakespeare Society 
in 1841, he printed an undated letter found 
by him at Dulwich which purported to be 
signed by Marston. It was addressed to 
“Mr. Hensloe at the rose on the Bank- 
side,” to whom it offered a “play of 
Columbus” for “no more than twentie 
poundes”. In 1860 N. E. S. A. Hamilton 
of the British Museum pronounced it a 
forgery, as later did Sir Charles Warner 
When he came to catalogue the MSS. at 
Dulwich. In his Life of Shakespeare, Collier 
printed a much longer letter addressed to 
Lord Kimbolton, which is also recognized 
(D.N.B.) as a forgery. Collier said that he 
owed this letter to his ‘zealous and 
accurately informed friend, Peter Cunning- 
ham Esq. F.S.A.” This definitely links 
Cunningham with Collier's forgeries. 


In 1848 Collier printed for the Shake- 
speare Society Five Masques, one of which, 
‘The Mountebank’s Masque’, he professed 
to have discovered in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s library. Actually, he was reproducing 
a slightly altered version of the Masque 
printed by John Nicholls in his ‘ Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth’ (see cxci p. 54). 
Collier claimed that the MS. he had printed 
was ‘a new discovery’ (a phrase he used 
often), and he ascribed its authorship to 
Marston whose signature appeared on the 
cover in pencil—another forgery by Collier. 
Mr. Bullen’s opinion was that the Masque 
was assigned to Marston on “ insufficient 
authority.” 

In the Diary of Philip Henslowe (Shake- 
speare Society 1845) there is the record of 
a payment on September 28th 1599 to ‘Mr 
Maxton the new poete’ in respect of an 
unnamed ‘ Boocke’ which cannot now be 
traced. Interlined in a different hand, is 
written ‘ Mr Mastone’, which in the opinion 
of Sir Walter Greg is “ probably a forgery ”. 
Collier said that “of the two spellings 
neither was correct”, and that ‘the new 
poete ’ was the “ celebrated John Marston”. 
There can be no doubt that Collier himself 
was the author of the forgery. 

Until there has been an expert examina- 
tion of the Diary, the attribution of the 
Manningham story to Marston should be 
looked upon with suspicion. Do _ the 
archives of the Guildhall show that round 
about 1600 the city of London had an 
Alderman More? SYDNEY RACE. 


ANOTHER PUN ON “ WILL” 


ig is generally agreed that Shakespeare 
wrote his “ dark lady sonnets’ and The 
Rape of Lucrece about the same time. 

The exhaustive punning on the poet's 
name Will in Sonnets 135, 136 and 143 is 
familiar enough to every reader, but I have 
never found mention of three lines in 
Lucrece which very probably contain a 
similar pun and a wry bit of self-appraisal. 

In Lucrece’s chamber, immediately after 
awaking the sleeping matron, Tarquin fore- 
stalls any protest which she may utter by 
explaining that within himself there has 
already been staged a disputation between 
his reason and his will—a debate won by 
the lustful will. Reason has advanced every 
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argument against the intended crime, 
Tarquin says, 
But will is deaf and hears no heedful friend ; 
Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 


And dotes on what he looks, ’gainst law or 


duty. 
(lines 495-497) 

Here, surely, Will Shakespeare is making a 
confession, though in a tone more com- 
placent than repentant. It is easy to imagine 
the smile on his face as he set down these 
lines, confident that a few heedful friends 
would smile too on reading them. 


The Rice Institute, JOHN E. Parisu. 


Houston, Texas. 


HAMLET 1, 3, 74: “OF A MOST 
SELECT ” 


N Polonius’ advice to Laertes modern 
editors agree in reading 
“.. and they of France 
Are most select and generous chief in that,” 
rejecting the unintelligible phrase “of a” 
between “are” and “most.” This was, I 
believe, Tate’s emendation, which restored 
the meter to the satisfaction of the Augustan 
age. It would seem, however, more in keep- 
ing with the principles of textual criticism 
to retain “‘ of a” which is not likely to have 
crept both into the Second Quarto and the 
Folio by pure accident, and to assume that 
the Elizabethan printer has merely lost the 
double // of all, and to read: 
«and they of France 
Are of all most select, and generous chief in that.” 
The slight metrical redundancy is of no 
importance in this passage and indeed may 
be more in keeping with the Polonian 
oration. One would assume that the Folio 
text was here set from the Quarto, though 
it would be easier to assume the repetition 
of the error than to account for the intrusion 
of the meaningless syllables “ of a.” 


K. A. ROCKWELL. 


‘OTHELLO’ AND JOHNSON’S 
*‘TRENE’ 
WHEN Nichol Smith and McAdam, in the 
Oxford edition of Johnson’s Poems 
(1941), printed for the first time the draft of 
Irene, they did not take the opportunity to 
point out how it answers a question about 
the play. 
In the 1780 Supplement to the Johnson- 
Steevens Shakespeare of 1778, Steevens 
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wrote: ‘Dr. Johnson once assured me, that 
when he wrote his Jrene he had never read 
Othello; but meeting with it soon afterwards, 
was surprised to find he had given one of 
his characters a speech very strongly resem. 
bling that in which Cassio describes the 
effects produced by Desdemona’s beauty on 
such inanimate objects as the gutter’d rocks 
and congregated sands. The doctor added, 
that on making the discovery, for fear of 
imputed plagiarism, he struck out this acci- 
dental coincidence from his own tragedy’ 
(ii.168). We can now identify the lines in 
question. They appear on pp. 364-5 of the 
Oxford edition, and read: 


_Go happy Bark 
Persue thy course through boiling Eddies, 
Insidious Sands, rough Rocks, and _ whirling 
Gulphs 
Thy sacred freight of Innocence and Truth 
Shall [still] the whirle, and bid the Rock subside 


The final version (V.vi. 5-6) contents itself 


with ; Go, happy Bark, 
Thy sacred freight shall still the raging Main. 
J. C. MAXWELL, 

King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF 
HAWTHORNDEN 


MR. FOGLE,’ one of the latest critics of 

Drummond, reminds us of the great 
amount of work that is to be done with the 
unpublished materials of the Hawthornden 
Manuscripts which represent “about the 
richest remains that we have of any poet of 
the period”, and suggests that they may 
reveal much further knowledge of Drum- 
mond’s sources, likes and dislikes, methods 
of composition and habits of thought. Cer- 
tain items are presented by Mr. Fogle in the 
hope that they may provide materials for 
further study of Drummond and his poetry, 
and it is with the following three items’ 
that this note is concerned. 


i, 
Sweet are the thoughts that harbour full content, 
Delightfull be the Ioyes that know no care, | 
Such those sweet thoughts that on heauens 1oyes 
are bent 
And on celestiall blisse still thinking are. 
These Ioyes delight, these thoughts content doe 


send, q 

All earthlie thoughts and Ioyes in sorrow end. 

‘Fogle, F. R., A Critical Study of William 
Drummond of Hawthornden (New York Columbia 
University, 1952). y 

2 Ibid., pp. 207-208—‘t One page in the Manu- 
scripts offers a strange commixture of mood an 
thought in the following three pieces.” 
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Some men desire spouses that come of noble 
Houses, . s 

And some would have in mariage ladyes of 

courtlie carriage, 

But few desire as I do, the Madenhead of a 

Widdow. 
3. 

The Nightingale, the organ of delight, 

The nimble larke, the blackebird and the thrush, 

And all the prettye Quiresters of flight 

That chante their musicke notes in evrye bush, 

Let them no more contend who shall excell, 

The cucko is the bird that beares the Bell. 

Fogle’s only comments are that since 
“the second of these lyrics was set to music 
in Thomas Weelkes’ Ayeres or Phantastique 
Spirites in 1608, . . . it would seem that 
Drummond had copied it out for his own 


_jest book”, and that the “same may be 


true of the two other pieces, but I have not 
been able to determine the authors of 
them ”’. 

It is strange and very puzzling that Fogle 
did not realize that the third song was also 
set to music by Thomas Weelkes as number 
xxv of the same collection in which “ Some 
men desire spouses” is the third, namely 
Ayeres Or Phantasticke Spirites for three 
voices, 1608.° Neither song, as quoted by 
Fogle from Drummond’s MSS, has any 
variant from the received text apart from 
spelling, capitalization and punctuation for 
which there was no consistent usage, and 
this alone would seem to me to point to 
the fact that Drummond was copying down 
from the printed book Ayeres Or Phantas- 
ticke Spirites for three voices itself, and not 
from another manuscript unbased on the 
printed copy. The prevailing tendency for 
manuscript versions of songs that were 
printed is towards considerable variants 
from the published texts.‘ 

Whilst it is fairly clear with the second 
and third songs that Drummond's approach 
was that of direct copying down from a 
printed book his approach with regard to 
the first song would seem to be quite differ- 
ent. No contemporary printed version of 
this song is known and thus we cannot be 
explicit about his method. However, it may 

* Cf. Fellowes, E. H., ed., English Madrigal Verse 
(Oxford, 1920), pp. 231, 223. 

‘The writer ie been engaged for some years 
how on a catalogue of seventeenth-century songs in 
music MSS, the MSS texts being collated with 
Printed texts, and it is of major importance to 
‘ that in very many cases earlier and some- 
times better texts are preserved in the music MSS 
than in the printed collections. 
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not be altogether extraordinary that the first 
line of the song’ is almost the same as that 
of a song in Greene's farewell to Folly, 1591, 
Sig.Fv.° 
"Sweat are the thoughts that sauour of content, 
the quiet mind is richer then a crowne, 
Sweet are the night in carelesse slumber spent, 
the poore estate scornes fortunes angrie frowne 
ee ae content, such mindes, such sleep, such 
is 
*Beggers inioy, when Princes oft do mis. 
The homely house that harbors quiet rest, 
the cottage that affoords no pride nor care, 
The meane that grees with Countrie musick best, 
the sweet consort of mirth and musicks fare, 
Obscured life sets downe a type of blis, ; 
a minde content both crowne and kingdome is. 


but, after the first line, proceeds quite 
differently. Fogle has pointed out in his 
notes’ that the beginning words of at least 
three other Drummond lyrics have suggested 
the opening lines of printed songs. It would 
seem feasible to deduce from this that 
Drummond took the opening words of 
others’ songs like the opening phrase of a 
musical setting but refashioned the songs 
completely in his own way, making new 
ones which owed something of their mood’® 
to the original inspiration of their sources, 


* The song is not included in Kastner, L. E., ed., 
The Poetical Works of William Drummond of 
Hawthornden, 2 vols. (Manchester, 1913). 

*Huntington Libra copy 14109. Microfilm. 
Within the prose work it 1s referred to as “* The 
song of Maesia”’. 

’ The song is printed by Grosart, A. B., ed., The 
Life and Complete Works in Prose and Verse of 
Robert Green, 12 vols. (London, 1881-1883), IX. 
279-280 with faithful attention to bibliographical 
detail except punctuation; by Churton Collins, J., 
ed., The Plays & Poems of Robert Greene, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1905), II. 308. Ss ; 

*A diminutive capital “‘B”’ is given in the 1591 
text. Grosart prints a regular capital Collins a 
lower case ‘“‘b”’ with no note in either instance. 


*Ibid., p. 215. Drummond’s songs beginning 
“Ah! silly soul ...”, “‘ Sweet —_—., and “* Thou 
window .. .”’ have been wrongly mistaken by Cox, 


F. A., ed., English Madrigals in the Time of Shake- 
speare (London, 1899), pp. 31, 140, 146 respectively 
for songs beginning with the same words in William 
Byrd’s Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets, 1611, xxxi, in 

omas Greaves’ Songs Of Sundrie kindes, 1604, 
xvii and in Martin Peerson’s Motects Or Graue 
Chamber Mvsiqve, 1630, v respectively. 

The mood and thought behind this resemble 
the songs “ Art thou poore yet hast thou golden 
Slumbers ”, Patient Grisill, 1603, Sig. A4v (Hunt- 
ington Library copy 40392. Microfilm) and “* From 
Fortunes frownes and change remou’d ”—* Olde 
Damon's Pastorall’ Englands Helicon, 1600, Sigs. 
Dv, D2 (British Museum copy C 39 e 48. Micro- 
film). The thoughts are, of course, Elizabethan 
commonplace and “ Sweet are the thoughts that 
sauour of content” may not have been original 
with Greene. 
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but, nevertheless, were so independent of 
them as to constitute entirely new songs. 
Printed sources available to Drummond but 
hitherto lost to us may suddenly be revealed, 
and it may well prove the case that 
Drummond is simply copying down “ Sweet 
are the thoughts that harbour full content ” 
from a printed book in front of him, as 
was obviously the case with the other two 
songs entered on the same page of his manu- 
script. Until the printed source of this song 
is found, however, we may safely work on 
the theory, I feel, of Drummond using 
Greene’s lyric as a starting point from which 
his own creativeness took its lead. 


CLARENDON’S AND HOBBES’S 
‘ELEMENTS OF LAW’ 


JN his Brief View and Survey of ... 

Leviathan, completed in 1670, Clarendon 
recalled the years before the publication of 
Leviathan, when he followed the progress of 
Hobbes’s work with keen interest. Exiled 
in Jersey in 1646, Clarendon heard ‘ that Mr 
Hobbes who was then at Paris had printed 
his Book De Cive there. I writ to Dr. Earles 
. . . to remember me kindly to Mr Hobbes, 
with whom I was well acquainted, and to 
desire him to send me his Book De Cive... 
The Book was immediately sent to me by 
Mr Hobbes.’' 

This account may be compared with the 
text of the letter which Clarendon wrote to 
Earle; it would not be surprising if, after 
almost twenty-five years, the details of the 
incident should have become a little con- 
fused in recollection. The relevant part of 
his letter runs: 


I pray remember my service to Mr Hobbs 

. and desire him for old acquaintance 
sake, and for your intercession, to bestow 
one of his books upon me, which I have 
never seen since it was printed, and there- 
fore know not how much it is the same 
which I had the favour to read in English. 
(Jersey, 1 January, 1646/7).? 


It is clear that the book which he had 
‘read in English’ could not have been De 
Cive, which was not translated until 1650. 
Clarendon had lost touch with Hobbes since 


*Clarendon, A Brief View and Survey of ... 
Leviathan (Oxford, 1676), pp. 6-7. 

* State Papers 
Clarendon 


collected by Edward, Earl 
. . . (1767-86), Vol. II, p. 322. 
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1640, and until his arrival in Jersey was 
unaware of Hobbes’s book, as he explains, 
Naturally he assumed that Hobbes had 
published the Elements of Law (or a version 
of it in Latin), the manuscript of which 
Clarendon and others had read in 1640, or 
perhaps earlier. Instead it was De Cive, 
printed in 1642, which arrived from Paris, 

This slip of Clarendon’s is an insignificant 
matter in itself, but it does draw our atten- 
tion to the important point: that he was 
familiar with Hobbes’s manuscripts circulat. 
ing before the Civil War—the drafts which 
provided Hobbes’s friends with the first 
statement of his political philosophy. If 
Clarendon ‘had the favour to read in 
English’ this early work, we may fairly 
assume that others of his circle—Falkland, 
Chillingworth, Earle, Sheldon, Godolphin, 
for instance—were similarly privileged. We 
have here further support for what has 
already been from time to time suggested, 
that Hobbes wrote The Elements of Law 
not only with his patrons Newcastle and 
Cavendish in mind, but with an eye to the 
Great Tew circle as well. 


B. D. GREENSLADE. 


A STUART TOURIST IN ROME 


NOTES on the artisitic pilgrimage to the 

palaces and churches of Rome, so in- 
evitably undertaken by those making the 
Grand Tour, are not frequently found in 
their original condition at so early a date 
as the 1660's. Most travellers threw away 
or lost their impressions, apart from the 
ambitious few who preferred to work them 
up for publication. It is then interesting to 
discover the hastily scrawled memoranda of 
an English traveller, evidently fairly newly 
out of school, to judge from his handwriting, 
who made the circuit of most of the places 
of interest in the city at some time between 
1655 and 1667.' 

One of the most remarkable virtues of 
our visitor is his indefatigability, in which 
he was no doubt representative of his con- 
temporaries. Striding ahead, preceded by a 
screaming guide, and followed by his bear- 
leader, his long cane ringing on the 
pozzolano and scattered marble of the ruins, 
he accomplishes a round of sight-seeing for 
which his successors would be glad to use 
the circolare interno. 


‘Now preserved in Hertford County Record 
Office. 
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For the most part he is content to admire 
at the ciceron’s direction, but traces of an 
individual taste, and particularly of a fond- 
ness for sculpture are evident in spite of his 
extreme youth. The party’s itinerary was 
as follows: they rendezvoused at Trajan’s 
column, and from there moved on to admire 
the colonna Antonia, noting its height, and 
the number of stones of which it was com- 
posed, after the fashion of the day. From 
there they walked to St. Peter Ad Vincula, 
taking in the ruins of Nerva’s Palace on the 
way. The young traveller particularly noted 
‘a statue of Moses made by Michael Angelo 
and esteemed one of the finest statues in the 
world.” They were shown the reservoirs in 
which water was stored for the sea-fights 
in the Colosseum. The Englishmen admired 
the church of St. Carlo, and noted the ‘ great 
many brave pillers’ in the Cancellaria, the 
next point on the party’s route. It was 
particularly interesting to him because of 
its owner, ‘Cardinal Barberini, who is pro- 
tector of the English.” The visitor was much 
struck by the Farnese Palace. He noted the 
brave fountains with basins of a vast bigness, 
which were found in the Baths of Cara- 
calla,’ . . . ‘the excellent statue of Hera 
taken out of the Thermae of Antonius 
Caracalla.” ‘After we had gone through 
the cardinall’s apartment,’ he writes ‘ where 
there are divers pritty roomes, we went into 
the ambassideurs, where we saw . . . a brave 
great hall set round with statues of gladiators 
and at one end a rare statue of Alexander 
Farnese treading on heresy and rebellion, 
and a statue of Fame a crowning of him.’ 
The party took in the palace of the Pighini, 
noticed the English College as they passed 
it, and went on to the Villa Borgese. This 
was judged ‘absolutely the finest about 
Rome.’ The traveller remarked on ‘a brave 
hall round which are twelve statues in busso 
of the Emperors, a statue of Bacchus ... a 
gladiator, one of the finest statues in the 
palace a bust of Hannibal, and a brave 
statue of Diana Egiptiana.’ 

They concluded their tour with a visit to 
the palace of Cardinal Ghisi. The paintings 
were particularly admired, especially Titian’s 
self portrait. ‘ We went through divers great 
chambers,’ added the traveller, ‘and saw in 
one of them a brave crystall glass. Then 
going upstairs, we saw divers rooms with 
curious hangings, designs by Rubens that 

Painted the banquetting house, and a cabinet 
with the antiquities of Rome painted on 
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it .. . we went into the chamber where he 
lies, which is finely furnished . . . on the 


table I saw a clock that with once winding 
goes a year... In the room where he lies 
in the afternoon there are the finest looking 
glasses and cabinets that I ever see. Also a 
piece of a hanging the like of which all 
Rome cannot show. It was sent to the 
Cardinall by the Great Duke.’ 

Thus concluded the tour, and the young 
Englishman returned to his lodging, no 
doubt determined that now that the duty 
round of visits to the sights of the town had 
been paid, he must make a serious effort to 
decide whether the scandalous reputation of 
Rome was wholly deserved. 


Carson A. I. RITCHIE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM” IN CZECH 
AND SLOVAKIAN’ 


E first Czech writer to translate A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream was Frantisek 
Doucha /1810-1884/, a prolific author of 
books for young folk, bibliographer and 
translator. As a translator he introduced, in 
many cases for the first time at all, such 
writers as Pushkin, Mickiewicz, Dante, 
Calderon, Camoens, Victor Hugo, Esaias 
Tegnér, and even Alexandre Dumas and 
Victorien Sardou. From English he trans- 
lated James Thomson’s Seasons /1842/, 
Washington Irving’s Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus /1853-59/, and, of 
course, some of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Doucha’s first translation from Shakespeare 
was Romeo and Juliet /1846/, and then fol- 
lowed Richard the Third |1855/, Coriolanus 
/1858/, Julius Caesar /1859/, Richard the 
Second | 1862/, Twelfth Night /1862/, King 
John /1866/, A Midsummer Night's Dream 
/1866/, and The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
/1869/. Frantisek Doucha’s translation of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream appeared in 
1866, at Prague, under the title Sen v noci 
svatojanské? /i.e. literally: A Dream of 
St. John’s Night/, and that was the title even 
the hardiest later translators had not much 
to object to. A second edition of the trans- 
lation appeared in 1875 /92 pp./, a third 
*S. v. Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Macbeth” in Czech 
Literature, at cxciii. 268; Shakespeare's “‘ King 
Lear” in Czech Translations, at cxcvi. 55; Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Tempest” in Czech, at N. S. ii, 15. 
“ar 20 of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works, 
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edition in 1876 /100 pp./. The first repre- 
sentation of the play in this translation took 
place at the States’ Theatre at Prague, as 
early as in 1855 /December 28/, with the 
accompanying music of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 


The second Czech translation of the play 
was done by Josef V. Sladek /1845-1912/. 
This fine poet was the greatest of all Czech 
translators of William Shakespeare and had 
himself nearly achieved the enormous task 
of rendering all of his plays: From 1894, 
when he published his translation of The 
Taming of the Shrew, on to 1912, when he 
died, working on the translation of the 
second part of Henry the Sixth, he had pub- 
lished his translations of thirty-three plays. 
/Henry the Sixth was finished, and the re- 
maining four plays were translated, by his 
friend and follower Antonin KlAastersky./ 
Besides Shakespeare, Josef V. Sladek trans- 
lated also other English and American poets 
and writers: Lord Byron /Hebrew Melodies, 
1890/, Robert Burns, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, Edgar Allan Poe, Bret Harte, Henry 
Longfellow /The Song of Hiawatha, 1872, 
2nd edn. 1909/. Slddek’s translation of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream appeared in 
1896, just thirty years after Doucha’s trans- 
lation, and formed the second volume of the 
new series of Shakespeare’s plays /101 pp./* 
Josef V. Sladek is the Czech master trans- 
lator of Shakespeare, and his rendering of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream reproduces, 
in the highest possible degree, the poetic 
charm of the English original. The trans- 
lation was first performed at the National 
Theatre, Prague, at Christmas 1896, with 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s music again. A 
famous revival of the play, in this transla- 
tion, took place on December 22, 1901, at 
the National Theatre, under the celebrated 
stage manager, Jaroslav Kvapil /1868-1951/. 


The next translator of our play was 
Bohumil Stepanek /born 1902/. Stepanek, 
who belongs to the third generation of Czech 
translators of Shakespeare’s works, has trans- 
lated some twenty of his plays, of which 
the following eighteen titles have appeared 
in print: Hamlet /1926/, King Lear /1927/, 
Measure for Measure /1928/, Much Ado 
about Nothing /1928/, The Taming of the 


* The second edition appeared in 1909, the third 
edition in 1923. An edition for the use in schools, 
with a commentary by Jan Kaspar was published 


in 1910. 





Shrew /1928/, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona /1929/, The Tempest /1929/, 
Richard the Third [1929/, The Merchant of 
Venice /1929/, Romeo and Juliet / 1929), 
A Midsummer Night's Dream /1930/, 
Timon of Athens /1930/, Othello /1930), 
As you like it {1930/, Henry the Fourth 
/1930/, The Comedy of Errors |1930/, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor /1930/, and 
Twelfth Night /1931/. Bohumil Stepanek’s 
translation of A Midsummer Night's Dream 
has appeared at Prague, 1930 /113 pp,/, 
being the twenty-second volume of the new 
translations’ series, and was first performed, 
at the National Theatre, Prague, June 13, 
1933, Karel Hugo Hilar /1885-1935/ being 
the stage-manager. 


Eight years later, in 1938, a new trans- 
lation of the play appeared in print. Erik A. 
Saudek /born 1904/ was the translator, and 
the book /a quarto volume of 124 pp,/ is 
certainly the most beautyful Czech edition 
of any of Shakespeare’s plays, being accom- 
panied by 8 colour lithographs by Karel 
Svolinsky /born 1896/, one of the most 
skillful Czech artists of the present day. 
These illustrations have all the charm, 
capriciousness and humour of Shakespeare's 
play, and range very near to the best 
graphical interpretation of the dramatist’s 
works. Erik A. Saudek himself, who is 
known also as a translator of Goethe's and 
Gottfried Keller’s prose works, is one of the 
most successful and original Czech trans- 
lators of Shakespeare. Beginning with 
Julius Caesar /[1936/, he has published 
renderings of the following plays: Twelfth 
Night /1938/, Hamlet /1941/, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor [1948/, The Taming of 
the Shrew /1950/, As you like it /1951/, 
and Othello /1953/. But still other plays 
are, in MS, prepared for publication. 


A new Czech translation of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream was performed on December 
22, 1943, at Prague, at the Urania Theatre. 
Jiri Valja /born 1914/, a writer of good 
renown, was the translator, and his render- 
ing, though it seems to have much merits, 
had to remain unprinted. It was Valja’s 
only translation from Shakespeare. As the 
performance took place during the Naz 
occupation of Czechoslovakia, when all 
Jewish art-works were severely banished, 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s music was not 
allowed to accompany the play, and so the 
Czech composer Vaclav Trojan created 4 
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new music, but this attempt did not outlive 
that particular performance. ; 

The Slovakian literature too has its trans- 
lation of A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Pavel Orszigh Hviezdoslav /1849-1921/, 
one of the foremost poets of Slovakia, has 
done it, and under the title Sen noci 
svatojanskej it appeared, together with 
Hviezdoslav’s translation of Hamlet, at 
Martin, 1931, being the Vol. 13 of his 
collected poetical works. /A second edition 
was published in 1941, a third edition in 


1949, / O. F. BABLER. 


‘THE EVE OF ST. AGNES’ AND 
‘A PAIR OF BLUE EYES’ 


PARDY’S love of Keats and of his poetry 
is well known, but an interesting echo 
of The Eve of St. Agnes in A Pair of Blue 
Eyes has not, I think, been previously 
pointed out. 
Here is the passage from the novel: 
The heavy arch spanning the junction of 
tower and nave formed to-night a black 
frame to a distant misty view. . . . Just out- 
side the arch came the heap of fallen stones, 
then a portion of moonlit churchyard... . 
It was a coup-d’oeil which had never been 
possible since the mediaeval masons first 
attached the old tower to the older church 
it dignified, and hence must be supposed to 
have had an interest apart from that of 
simple moonlight on ancient wall and sea 
and shore. . . . Rays of crimson, blue, and 
purple shone upon the twain from the east 
window behind them, wherein saints and 
angels vied with each other in primitive 
surroundings of landscape and sky, and 
threw upon the pavement at the sitters’ feet 
asofter reproduction of the same translucent 
hues, amid which the shadows of the two 
living heads of Knight and Elfride were 
opaque and prominent blots. Presently the 
moon became covered by a cloud, and the 
indescence died away.’ The two lovers, 
Knight and Elfride, are, just as Porphyro 
and Madeline, in a dangerous situation; but 
their danger comes essentially from within 
Ives, that of Keats’s pair essentially 
from outside themselves. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes, although not one of 
*A Pair of Blue Eyes, Wessex Ed. (London, 
1912), Pp. 359-360. It has not seemed necessary to 
quote Keats’s very familiar lines. Hardy, it may 


quotes from “La Belle Dame sans 


” in the novel. 
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Hardy’s great novels, has some notable and 
closely observed and depicted descriptions of 
nature. The moonlit scene in the church at 
Endelstow is, however, colored by Keatsian 
spectacles rather than by reality? It is 
almost impossible that Hardy could actually 
have seen what he describes,*® and a literary 
source seems to have replaced first-hand 
observation of nature. Hardy is after all a 
poet in his treatment of nature, not a 
naturalist; he is also far more steeped in his 
reading than has always been admitted. And 
the doubtless unconscious reminiscence of 
The Eve of St. Agnes in A Pair of Blue Eyes 
forcibly reminds us of these facts. 


Davip BONNELL GREEN. 


*Erika von’ Erhardt-Siebold, ‘* Mediaeval 
Windows in Romantic Light,”’ in Essays and Studies 
in Honor of Carleton Brown (New York and 
London, 1940), pp. 35-45, provides background 
material on the use of this motif by eighteen and 
early nineteenth century poets. She maintains that 
Keats could have observed such moonlight color 
effects as he describes, but see note 3, below. 

* According to Walter C. Michels, Marion Reilly 
Professor of min sy at Bryn Mawr College. In a 
letter to the author, July 4, 1955, giving the techni- 
cal reasons for his opinion, Mr. Michels wrote: 

“Tt is extremely doubtful to my mind whether 
the description of the colours seen in the light from 
the stained glass window can represent actual 
observation, although I must admit that it is on the 
edge of possibility, granted unusually favorable 
conditions and an observer with abnormally high 
sensitivity in the cones of his eyes. Even under 
these circumstances, one can be quite sure that the 
colors would not have the strength implied by the 
passage.” 


“TO DWELL,” TO TARRY 


N the O.E.D., meaning no. 3 of “ dwell,” 
verb intransitive, is “to tarry, delay; to 
desist from action.” The following sentence, 
dated a. 1325, contains a good illustration: 
“Arise vp, Lord; why dwellestou? ” 
Chaucer used the word often. The last 
citation for this meaning in the O.E.D. is 
dated 1470-85. One would conclude from 
this that the meaning is now dead. 

Yet, actually, the O.E.D. shows that it is 
not dead. For, if one looks at the examples 
under 4c, one will find that this meaning still 
lives in the talk of horse-lovers and horse- 
trainers about the behaviour of horses. 
There it still means “ to be slow;” specifically 
(a) to be slow in raising the feet from the 
ground in stepping, or (b) to pause before 
taking a fence. 

It should be of interest to people of a 
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lexical turn of mind to know that this mean- 
ing of “dwell” also lives in the United 
States, there with a slightly different applica- 
tion. In Maryland, horse-racing folk use 
the word when they are speaking of the 
momentary delay of a horse at the start of 
a race. The following citations, all taken 
from the racing summaries of the Baltimore, 
Maryland, Sun show the usage: 


1. 1945. Gala Reigh dwelt slightly when 
break came. Nov. 21, 8/2-3. 

2. 1946. Cateyes dwelt slightly at break. 
June 22, 11/2-3. 

3. 1947. Upper Level dwelt coming out 
of gate.. May 14, 20/2-3. 

4. 1948. Egretta dwelt when start came 
and refused. Nov. 26, 17/2-3. 

5. 1956. Ufo dwelt at the start, trailed 


for more than half and closed 
with a rush. . Nov. 29, 
22/4-5. 
ATCHESON L. HENCH. 
University of Virginia. 
*On race-tracks in the United States, the start 
of a race is marked not by the sudden lifting of a 


rope, but by the sudden opening of a series of 
stalls. This set of stalls is called the gate. 


JOHNSON, BURTON, AND HALE 
(xcix. 256) 

AT the above reference I wrote of a 
volume of Burton’s Anatomy 1676, and 
Hale’s Primitive Origination of Mankind 
1677, marked by Dr. Johnson for his 
Dictionary. I added, ‘Apparently the 
volume cannot be traced to-day. I am 
pleased to record that I have heard from 
the Honorary Secretary of the Philological 
Society, University of London, W.C.1, that 
he learns from Professor G. J. Kolb, of the 
University of Chicago, that the book is in 

the Bodleian Library. | ijpsay FLEMING. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON QUOTES 
ADDISON 


N a conversation on May 19, 1784, Boswell 
annoyed Johnson by suggesting that the 
prospect of rejoining friends in heaven 
should mitigate our fear of death. This was 
a topic that Johnson was seldom willing to 
discuss; and it is therefore not surprising 
that, speaking “in heat,” as Boswell says. 
he attacked not the idea of survival after 
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death, but Boswell’s naive hope of meeting 
friends in heaven: 


How many friendships have you known 

formed upon principles of virtue? Most 

friendships are formed by caprice or by 
chance, mere confederacies in vice and 
leagues in folly. 

The cynicism of the final words of this 
quotation is not characteristic of Johnson, 
His own experience would have borne out 
the truth that caprice and chance account 
for many friendships, but it would not have 
confirmed the observation that these friend- 
ships were “confederacies in vice and 
leagues in folly.” 

It seems that no one has said (at least in 
print) that Johnson’s apparent cynicism is 
merely an instance of his talking for victory, 
for he was quoting from Addison's Cato: 

The friendship of the world are oft, my brother, 

Confed’racies in vice, or leagues of pleasure; 

Ours has severest virtue for its basis. 

(III, 1, lines 8-10) 

Johnson may actually have misquoted 
these lines, but it is more likely that Boswell 
did not recognize the quotation and conse- 
quently recorded Johnson’s general meaning, 
but not his exact words. Had he known 
that Johnson was quoting Cato, he would 
surely have corrected his journal by referring 


to Addison’s text. SAMUEL H. Monk. 
University of Minnesota. 


GHOST BOOKS 


MARY quite lively ‘“ ghost” books— 
books that never were on sea or land 
—have caused an untold amount of con- 
fusion and fruitless searching by students. 
Two such phantoms are listed in Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature, Wl, 
p. 256 as “ Ince, M. New Studies in Tenny- 
son, including a Commentary on Maud. 
Clifton [1893] (2nd edn).”’ and by the same 
author “A Handbook to the Works of 
Alfred Lord Tennyson. 1896; 1902. 
Actually the name “ Ince” is a misprint for 
“Luce,” and the author of both books is 
Morton Luce, who also wrote New Studies 
in Tennyson, An Introduction to Tennyson, 
A Handbook to the Works of William 
Shakespeare, and several volumes of poetry. 
The publication dates listed by the Cam- 
bridge Bibliography for the Tennyson hand- 
book are also incorrect. The correct listing 
should be Morton Luce, 4 Handbook to the 
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Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd. London, 1895, 1897, 1906, 
1908, 1910; revised 1914. 


GEORGE O. MARSHALL, Jr. 
University of Georgia. 


THE CHARTISTS IN HALIFAX 


BENJAMIN WILSON, an old Halifax 
Chartist, writing his memoirs in 1887, 
recalled that caps decorated with green 
ribbons, green handkerchiefs, and green 
dresses were worn by women attending a tea 
and presentation organized by the Chartists 
in honour of Ernest Jones, who had just 
gained 280 votes as Chartist candidate for 
Halifax in the General Election of that year. 
(The struggles of an old Chartist; what he 
knows, and the part he has taken in various 
movements (Halifax, 1887), pp. 8-9.) 


MICHAEL BROOK. 


BUCKFAST ABBEY, DEVON 
(7th S. ii, 109, 177) 


THE Rev. D. John Stéphan, O.S.B., in a 
letter to The Times of 23 Feb. 1957 
mentions that a considerable amount of 
Devon deeds and charters from the Petre 
archives have been entrusted to the Devon 
County Council, at the Castle, Exeter. 
Eighty-five original deeds and charters, 
hitherto unknown, have been extracted from 
bundles, and been codified by Miss Joan 
Sinar, M.A., the Devon archivist. 
_ Inthe estate papers, drawn up about 1557, 
is the following statement: ‘“ Item/how that 
King Cnut (spelt Knout) at the instance of 
Aylarde, Duke (sic for Earl), first founder 
of the said Abbey (of Our Lady of Buck- 
fast), in the year of Our Lord God 1018, 
with good and faithful words founded the 
said abbey in pure almogn requiring but 
only prayer, and included the lands in the 
same in Danish (sic) speech, and willed by 
the writing of the same that all they that 
would aid and help the same should be 
partakers of the said prayers, and all they 
that would diminish and hurt the same to 
have Christ’s curse on them, as appeareth 
by the copies of the said foundation in the 
said White Register Book.” 


A. H. W. FyNMore. 
Sandgate, Kent. 
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TONY WELLER’S TRADE 
(Continued from cci. 531) 


HORSED as it was, the stage coach needed 

a good man to drive it or, to use the 
right term, to work it. In the coaching 
world a stage coachman was called a drags- 
man, though a drag was a privately owned 
coach and driven by a wap-john, not a 
dragsman. The really first class mail and 
stage coachmen were known as artists or 
workmen, as opposed to mere drivers, and 
in our period there were not a few who lent 
distinction to their trade. 

Coachmen had, indeed, improved with the 
horses, but even more so. In the old days 
they had often been uncouth, foul-mouthed 
drunkards who only got over the ground by 
mercilessly flogging their horses with a 
wicked sort of cat known as the “short 
tommy’ or ‘apprentice’. They were dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar gait which, like their 
gross figures, was induced by their calling. 
The open-air life gave them vast appetites 
for food and drink with remarkable oppor- 
tunities for indulging both at other people’s 
expense. In appearance, wrapped in their 
many-caped Benjamins,’ they resembled 
Tony Weller and his cronies, but in 
character they were very different men. 
Undisciplined and independent, they stopped 
on the road where and when they chose. 
They loitered at inns as long as the land- 
lords made it worth their while and made up 
for lost time by cruelly punishing their 
teams, not that punctuality meant very much 
to them. At the end of a stage they invaded 
the coffee room and went round hat in hand 
collecting tips (kicking the passengers they 
called it) and were grossly insolent if the 
tips disappointed them.? It must be con- 
ceded, however, that their lot was not an 
easy one. Their coaches were miserably 
horsed and often over-loaded, and the roads 
bad. Moreover they had no guard to skid 
and unskid the wheel on the hills, or to 
attend to the way-bill and the many small 
transactions it involved. 

The change to a markedly superior type 
of man was largely brought about by the 
improvement in the roads which made 
driving a popular sport among the well-to-do 
and led to the founding of driving clubs. 


?The Druid (H. H. Dixon) had one such coat 
with six capes. 

? Slipping away without tipping the coachman was. 
called ‘tipping the double.’ 
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The gentry’s light whiskeys, curricles, 
cabriolets and phaetons being suitable only 
for calling on neighbours and taking the air, 
they turned to the new stage coaches, which 
had so conveniently improved with the 
roads, when they had long journeys to make, 
in preference to the saddle horse of former 
days. When at last even the box was put 
on springs the seat beside the coachman, 
where one saw so well and could learn 
something about driving a four-in-hand, was 
eagerly sought, especially by the sporting 
men of fashion. Like de Quincey, they 
would readily pay extra for the privilege in 
‘the certain anticipation of purchasing 
occasional opportunities of driving’. Others, 
like George Borrow, would have readily 
paid to be anywhere else. The patronage of 
the gentry gave the coaches a status they 
had never before enjoyed. This attracted to 
the service men who previously would have 
scorned to drive a coach. They found 
added encouragement in the introduction of 
springs, the improvement in horses, the 
employment of guards and the shortening 
of stages. The proprietors quickly found 
that the better the coachman, as a public 
servant as well as a driver of horses, the 
easier it was to find passengers, the better 
the coach loaded. If the appearance of the 
new coachmen differed but slightly from the 
old, in all ways that really mattered to 
passengers, proprietors, and horses, they were 
a great improvement on their predecessors. 
But the good did not wholly drive out the 
bad. 

Coachmen had always depended for a 
living more on tips and perquisites than on 
wages, so the advantage they reaped when 
the rich took to coach travel was consider- 
able. The proprietors therefore still paid 
low wages—only about eighteen to twenty 
shillings a week which was not enough to 
keep some coachmen in clothes. The chief 
perquisite of the men working out of 
London, where the cost of living was high, 
was the fares of passengers taken up on the 
first stage out of London, or off the ‘ stones’ 
as the London streets were then commonly 
called.’ For a time the coachman and guard 
were also allowed to keep and share between 

*In sale advertisements coach, carriage and cab 
horses were constantly described as having worked 
‘over the London stones’. The reference of course 
was to the cobbles with which the streets were 
paved, and in later days also to the granite setts. 


The term ‘stones’ was also applied to the paved 
streets of provincial towns. 





them the ‘short shillings ’, fares not exceed. | ‘Pact’ 
ing two, and sometimes three, shillings, | with ce 
presume that this concession had been which 1 
granted by the proprietors in their endless the hut 
battle against the shouldering or swallowing often ; 
of fares, the illicit pocketing by coachmen country 
and guards of money belonging to their good m 
employer, an evil habit which spread from ability 
the coaches to the buses and was only = 
stopped by the invention of the bell punch. oo, 
The recognised tip for a passenger to give oo 
the coachman was one shilling for a journey #008 
of less than thirty miles and two shillings TS 
for a longer distance, but many gave more. | gentry 
Larger tips were expected from _ inside se 
passengers than from outsiders. The kicking *¢™ 
of passengers had died out on the good How 
coaches, the coachmen of which were tipped * 'P! 
discreetly as we tip hunt-servants today, and oo 
like hunt-servants they took off their hats ™™ 

instead of touching them like lesser mortals. nn 
A fashionable coachman would often pick ™ ¥ 





up half a guinea or more from a rich sports- _ | 
man whom he allowed to ‘ waggon it’, or What 


drive the team, for a stage or more. The pom 
coachmen, like the guards, did a bit of rye 
trading up and down the road which was “% 


not necessarily illicit but it often was with The s 
the small men. had : 
A superior coachman on a first class coach ty 
carrying what he called ‘ good cloth’ passen- . h 
gers—passengers with ‘ good collars to their shy 
coats ’, expected to collect, one way and an- ch 
another, over £1 a day on the road and some pig 
did far better. The box of the smartest to hi 
coaches was said to be worth as much as | r Som 
£400 a year, and £200 was not unusual on that ¢ 
others. For such men these were big in- pot 
comes and those who earned them could well al 
afford the shilling or so they had to tip the a ‘ 
horse-keepers weekly and the Is. 6d. duty os 
payable to the Government which was de- a : 
ducted from their wages. The expenses, to i. 
which was added the cost of their clothes dread 
(necessarily of good quality and perhaps a lucky 


little showy) were of small account to men hope 
working the fast day-coaches, but they must oy 
have fallen heavily on the men on slow 


night ones whose passengers could seldom = 
afford to be liberal. It was especially on at al 


these coaches that swallowing or shouldering bight 
survived. 

With the advent of a superior type of ~~ 
coachman the driving so greatly improved be is 
that it was raised to the dignity of an art. 
It was, in fact, an art to the extent that the 
proper driving of a team was not within the 
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capacity of everyone. You had to be born 
with certain gifts, notably that of ‘ hands’ 
which mattered no less on the road than in 
the hunting field. Whereas a huntsman is 
often described as a good man over a 
country, a fine coachman was said to be a 
man through a country. The test was 
ability to keep time regularly without dis- 
tressing the horses, just as a hunt servant is 
partly judged by how much he takes out of 
his horses. The high degree of skill which 
leading coachmen achieved did much to 
increase the interest of the aristocracy and 
gentry in driving a team, and led to many 
having private drags in order to practise 
and master the art themselves. 
How difficult it must have been to acquire 
a reputation for keeping good time only 
becomes apparent when we consider the 
number of relevant factors beyond a coach- 
man’s control. To begin with, there was 
the uncertainty of the horses, which varied 
from stage to stage and according to the 
merits of the contractors horsing the coach. 
What a coachman could make of a team 
depended not a little on the horsekeepers at 
the changes and how they harnessed them. 
The saying was that a team well put together 
was already half driven. The coachman 
had a good deal to say about how they were 
to be harnessed but he had to depend upon 
the horsekeepers to carry out his wishes. It 
was not merely a question of where to place 
each horse but how each horse’s harness was 
to be put on and how he was to be coupled 
to his fellow. By day the good coachman 
never mounted his box until he had seen 
that every buckle and every rein was as he 
wanted it, but at night he had to depend a 
good deal on the horsekeepers. Then there 
was the uncertainty of the stops on the road 
for passengers and parcels, which were 
unpredictable. The worst hazard was the 
weather, especially fog, snow and, most 
dreaded of all, floods. If a coachman was 
lucky with all these factors he could not 
hope to reach the top flight unless, to quote 
the experienced Col. Corbett, he could 
‘drive any brute that could be harnessed, 
and could get any load through the country 
at almost any pace and in all weathers, by 
hight or day’. The artist, wrote Malet, 
another semi-professional, knows ‘when a 
horse is at work, and when he is not; and 
he is also taught how to make the best of 
the road. He sees when his horses are dis- 
ttessed and is taught how to ease them; or, 
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if idle, how to keep them to their collar.’ 
After trotting 14 or 15 miles his horses must 
not be sweating. ‘The brightness of his 
harness is never defaced with soap-lather ’ 
is how he put it. 

It was usual for a coachman to drive about 
50 miles a day, but some had to do twice the 
distance. A man called Thoroughgood 
drove the Norwich Times on its daily 
journey of 112 miles from or to London 
for 2 years without a day off. The lucky 
coachmen were those who ‘drove double’, 
who took a coach out in the morning and 
awaited the arrival of another which they 
drove back in the evening, for they always 
slept at home. Some would drive till they 
met the ‘ other half ’ and change boxes. Both 
methods were used in combination on the 
famous Exeter Telegraph which kept such 
remarkable time that the country people 
would set their watches by it. ‘ There were 
four coachmen who drove the coach every 
day’, wrote Malet, ‘the two middle men 
meeting on the road and changing coaches, 
and the two starting men driving in the even- 
ing coach at night.’ One of the two middle 
men had to cover 100 miles a day but always 
by daylight, which was no mean advantage, 
especially in winter. 

There was no period when the cult of the 
horse had a closer grip on the public mind 
than the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Nothing contributed more to this than the 
pride which both town and country took in 
the mail and stage coaches. At the inn 
yards, on the London stones and out in the 
country the coachmen were constantly under 
the appraising eyes of the public. No 
people were more critical than Londoners, 
who found in the smart carriages of the 
wealthy a standard by which to judge the 
coaches constantly coming and going before 
their eyes. Moreover, they had the advan- 
tage of watching the coachmen in heavy 
traffic, which was a severe test of a driver’s 
skill. The critics would push their way to 
the front of the crowds outside the coach 
yards to pass judgment on the great men of 
the road. Some of the more expert said 
they could tell the quality of a coachman 
by the way he looked over his harness, 
gathered his reins and mounted his box. 
Others watched to see how neatly he 
* pointed ’ his leaders and ‘ shot’ his wheelers 
at such difficult turns as that outside the 
Swan with Two Necks which only a very 
accomplished man could get round at a trot. 
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A coachman could make or mar his reputa- 
tion on the London stones. 

A coachman, as Tony Weller declared, 
was a privileged individual. ‘He rolls about 
the inn yard’, wrote Washington Irving, 
‘with an air of the most absolute lordliness. 
Here he is usually surrounded with an 
admiring throng of ostlers, stable-boys, shoe- 
blacks, and those nameless hangers-on that 
infest inns and taverns... There all look 
up to him as to an oracle; treasure up his 
cant phrases; echo his opinions . . . and 
above all, endeavour to imitate his air and 
carriage. Tony Weller’s dictum that ‘ the 
man as can form an ackerate judgment of 
a animal, can form an ackerate judgment of 
anything ’ apparently found wide acceptance 
in coaching circles. 

On the road the nobility and gentry 
coveted the seat beside the coachman, whom 
they greeted by name from one end of his 
ground to the other. Not a few of them, 
like the ostlers and stable-boys, did their best 
to imitate him in dress as well as language. 
He, for his part, threw off the uncouth ways 
of earlier times and adopted gentlemanly 
habits. The really smart man replaced the 
many-caped Benjamin with a dapper frock- 
coat, and breeches and boots with well cut 
trousers. On his head he wore a white hat 
—either a lily shallow or a white caster— 
instead of the old-fashioned beaver, and on 
his hands clean doe-skin gloves. When at 
work he eschewed spirits but occasionally 
could be persuaded to take a glass of sherry. 
Some coachmen might be seen in the 
London theatres ‘ very well dressed, with a 
bit of nice muslin by their side’. 

There were those who mocked the pre- 
tentions of the coachmen and their aristo- 
cratic friends, declaring that they were 
caricatures of gentlemen and the gentlemen 
travesties of coachmen. One could perhaps 
say the same of some popular huntsmen 
today and certainly so of the many who try 
to ape them. Outstanding coachmen, like 
outstanding huntsmen, could seldom have 
risen so high in their profession and in 
popular estimation had they not been men 
of unusual ability and strength of character, 
but, as Leigh Hunt makes clear, some got 
shockingly spoilt and reserved their gentle- 
manly habits and charming manners for 
their social superiors. Nevertheless, the great 
men of the road were long remembered and 
the more outstanding among them are re- 
peatedly mentioned in coaching annals. 
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One of the earliest of the new school of 
coachmen was Bob Snow of the Manchester 
Defiance which he drove out of London, 
He was one of the first to set an ‘ example 
of neatness in dress, and respectability of 
appearance and demeanour’ which became 
increasingly usual in the coming years, By 
contrast, the Defiance had at the other end 
of its ground another good coachman but 
of the old school, Harry Douglas, who, 
according to Malet, ‘could gallop a coach 
without it swinging and who could drink as 
much as would scald a porker, though never 
seen to be the worse for it . . . an artist of 
the first order’. Another noted Defiance 
man was Jack Hale, ‘one of the quickest 
of his day’, who would go down Henley 
hill in a hard frost without a chain on the 
wheel. Similarly James Witherington of the 
Worcester day coach, ‘a very prime artist’, 
could take ‘a full load down Broadway hill 
without a wheel tied’. Others were 
Cracknell of the London side of the 
Birmingham Tantivy, ‘“‘a most wonderful 
time-keeper and nurser of weak stock’, Jo 
Walton of the Cambridge Star who, fault- 
lessly dressed, drove double daily from 
Cambridge to London and back; Egerton of 
the Brighton Union whom the experienced 
Viator Junior considered superior to all 
others ‘in point of manners, deportment, 
and conversation ’, There were more famous 
men than some of these, but my list serves 
to illustrate some of the qualities which 
won fame on the road. 

These were the men, the ornaments of 
their profession, who drew crowds to see 
them drive out of their yards, setting out 
for places which then seemed to the masses 
as remote as eastern Europe does to us 
today. At ‘all right’ from the great man on 
the box the horse-keepers pulled off the 
horsecloths, the horses sprang into their 
collars, traces tightened and swingle bars 
came up with a jerk. Above the clatter of 
straining hooves and metalled wheels on the 
cobbles and the rattling of the pole-chains 
rose the notes of the horn. The crowd 
surged back as the coach, with ostlers 
running at the leaders’ heads, sailed through 
the archway and sped away over the stones 
on its long journey. >: 

Before we follow the coach out into the 
country we must remember the coachman'’s 
mate, the guard or shooter, as he was often 
called, on whom also the reputation of a 
stage coach depended. The most important 
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of his many duties was the care of the way 
bill, which meant the collecting of fares 
from passengers, the care of them and their 
luggage, and attention to the parcels 
business, Sometimes an important source of 
stage-coach revenue. The guard usually 
also had manifold commissions to discharge 
from stage to stage.. Out on the road it was 
the guard who had to tie a hind wheel with 
chain or skid pan at the top of hills and 
untie it at the bottom. Some were active 
enough to do this without stopping the 
coach. Indeed, a guard had to be agile as 
well as tough, and able to climb from his 
dicky at the back over the top of the coach 
should the coachman want him, or, if 
mountains of luggage prevented this, he 
might occasionally have to climb along the 
side of the coach, sqeezing between the hind 
wheel and the body, while travelling at 
speed. Guards, unlike coachmen, were not 
changed on the journey so they had some- 
times to work very long hours and with little 
time for food and drink at the changes. On 
the smart coaches the guard wore a scarlet 
coat cut like a hunting coat. The last high- 
wayman having long since been hanged, the 
guard no longer carried a blunderbuss but 
he of course carried a horn. This was the 
traditional ‘ yard of tin’ and not the very 
long horn we so often see today in the show 
ting but which was practically never carried 
ona coach. Although its few crude notes 
daily stirred thousands of hearts, the coach 
horn was no more used to divert or entertain 
than the hunting horn is, and was even less 
suitable to such a purpose. The thrill it 
gave derived from its association, not from 
its music. It was carried because it was an 
essential part of the equipment without the 
proper use of which the coach could not 
keep time. In the inn yards it was blown 
to summon the passengers, on the stones to 
clear the traffic, on the open road to warn 
waggoners, drivers and shepherds to clear the 
way, pike-men to man their toll gates, towns- 
people and villagers to come to meet their 
friends and collect their parcels. Perhaps its 
most important use was to warn the horse- 
keepers at the changes of the coach’s 
approach and the need to lead out the fresh 
horses, or, when a long stop was to be made, 
the inn servants to be ready with food and 
drink. Latterly some guards took to using 
the key bugle which gave greater scope 
than a horn for musical talent. Hence Bill 
Simmons’s admiration for Lumney Ned of 
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the Light Salisbury. ‘He was the one for 
musical talents. He was a guard. What you 
may call a Guardian Angel, was Neb.’ 
The test of a coach and its coachman 
being ability to keep time, to run punctually, 
the reputation of both depended to no small 
extent on the guard’s prompt despatch of his 
manifold duties. A guard, like a coachman, 
would be said to be good or bad at getting a 
coach through a country. Like the coach- 
man, too, he was more dependent for a 
living on tips than on his pay which was a 
mere pittance (even the superior mail guards 
received only half a guinea a week). Apart 
from what the passengers gave them, the 
guards got tips from the many of whom 
they executed commissions, ‘ from the filing 
of a bill in Chancery to the matching of 
silks’. Some of them did a good deal of 
illicit business (apart from the swallowing 
of fares), notably with poachers, anyway 
up till 1831 when it first became lawful to 
sell game. They also, as we have seen, 
shared the short fares with the coachman. 
The guards on the fast day coaches, which 
carried the well-to-do passengers, prospered. 


E. W. BovILL. 
(To be continued) 


NASHE AND MANDEVILLE 


NASHE'S description in The Unfortunate 

Traveler of the Italian merchant’s 
“ banqueting house” and garden is reminis- 
cent of and has a number of parallels to the 
description of the castle and garden of 
Catolonabes, as related in Mandeville’s 
Travels. Jack Wilton describes the Italian 
wonder thus: 


I saw a summer banqueting house belong- 
ing to a merchant, that was the marvel of 
the world, and could not be matched 
except God should make another Paradise. 
It was built round of green marble, like 
a theatre without. ... The walls round 
about were hedged with olives and palm 
trees and all other odoriferous fruit-bear- 
ing plants, which at any solemn entertain- 
ment dropped myrrh and frankincense. 
Other trees, that bare no fruit, were set in 
just order one against another and divided 
the room into a number of shady lanes, leav- 
ing but one overspreading pine-tree arbor, 
where we sate and banqueted. On the 
well-clothed boughs of this conspiracy of 
pine trees, against the resembled sunbeams 
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were perched as many sorts of shrill 
breasted birds as the summer hath allowed 
for singing men in her sylvan chapels. 
Who, though there were bodies without 
souls, and sweet resembled substances 
without sense, yet by the mathematical 
experiments of long silver pipes secretly 
enrinded in the entrails of the boughs 
whereon they sate, and undiscernibly con- 
veyed under their bellies into their small 
throats, slopin, they whistled and freely 
caroled their natural field note.... But 
so closely were all those organizing imple- 
ments obscured in the corpulent trunks of 
the trees, that every man there present 
renounced conjectures of art, and said it 
was done by enchantment. . . Under 
tuition of the shade of every tree that I 
have signified to be in this round hedge, 
on delightful leafy cloisters lay a wild 
tyrannous beast asleep all prostrate; under 
some, two together, as the dog nuzzling 
his nose under the neck of the deer, the 
wolf glad to let the lamb lie upon him 
to keep him warm, the lion suffering the 
ass to cast his leg over him, preferring one 
unmannerly friend before a number of 
crouching pick-thanks.* 


The parallels in Mandeville are as follows: 


And in that land was sum tyme a riche 
man that was called Catolonabes, and he 
was a grete man and a wonder wyly. And 
he had a faire castell and a strang, 
standand apon a hill, and he gert make 
about it strang wallez and hie. And 
within thase wallez he gert make a faire 
gardyn and plant therin all maner of treez 
berand diuerse fruytz. He gert plant 
therin also all maner of erbez of gude 
smell and that bare faire floures. thare 
ware also in that gardyne many faire 
welles, and besyde thaim ware many faire 
halles and chaumbres, paynted with gold 
and azure wele and curiousely with 
diuerse storys, and with diuerse maners of 
briddes, the whilk semed as thai sang and 
turned by engyne as thai had bene all 
quikke. He putte also in that gardyne all 
maner of fewles that he myght get, and 
all maner of bestez that he myght fynd, 
to make a man solace and disporte. .. . 
And this place called he Paradys.” 

? The Unfortunate Traveler, ed. Samuel C. Chew 
(New York, 1926), pp. 121-124. 


* Travels of Sir John Mandeville, ed. G. F 
Warner, The Roxburghe Club (Westminster, 1889) 


’ 


p. 137. 
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Mandeville’s book was very popular in the 
15th and 16th centuries. About 300 manv- 
scripts are extant, and before 1500 it had 
been printed in German, Dutch, Italian, 
Latin, and English. It is quite probable that 
the work was available to Nashe. 

The story of Catolonabes and his garden 
is a version of the “Old Man of the 
Mountain,” the chief of the Ismailites or 
Assassins. Mandeville based his version on 
that of Friar Odoric. Marco Polo gives a 
similar account (Yule, I, 145-155), and there 
are several other versions, including one in 
Chinese by the courier Ch’ang Te in 1259: 
In these ancient versions the “ Old Man” 
uses his paradise as a promised reward for 
those who commit his political murders. His 
garden is therefore a closer replica of Eden 
than Nashe’s. Nashe rightly omits the 
angels, the seraphic music, and other 
celestial details. And because of his different 
purpose, Nashe omits the miserable end to 
which the “Old Man” comes in the other 


versions. ERNEST C. YorK. 


Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station, Texas. 


* Warner, Notes, p. 216. 


THE “FENCE OF TROUBLE” CRUX 
IN “ARDEN OF FAVERSHAM” 


(THE lines in which Mistress Arden re- 
proaches her lover, Mosbie, for his angry 
glances appear in the first quarto (1592) as 
follows : 
And I deserue not Mosbies muddy lookes. 
A fence of trouble is not thickned still, 
Be cleare againe, Ile nere more trouble thee. 
(1398-1400) 
Attempts have been made both to extract 
some sense from this passage as it stands 
and to emend it. K. Warnke and L. 
Proescholdt, editors of the Halle edition of 
the play (1888), interpret line 1399 as mean- 
ing: “the quarrel has not yet thickened to 
so impenetrable a fence as to separate us 
forever.” The editor of the Temple Drama- 
tists text (1897), R. Bayne, regards thickned 
as the crucial word and tentatively suggests 
emending the line to read: 
A fence of trouble is not thick-set ill. 
C. Tucker Brooke, in his old-spelling reprint 
of the play in Shakespeare Apocrypha 
(1908), has no comment to make on the 
crux. 
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In Typical Elizabethan Plays (1926), 
edited by F. E. Schelling, there is a bold 
attempt to cut the Gordian knot: 


A font once troubled is not thickened still. 
(III. vi. 133) 


This emendation has been passed over in 
silence by later editors, presumably because 
—like that of Bayne—it does not seem to 
have a sufficiently close typographical rela- 
tion to the passage as printed and thus to 
whatever it was that stood in the original 
manuscript and misled the compositor. 
BE. H. C. Oliphant, Elizabethan Dramatists 
Other Than Shakespeare (1931), prints the 
original version and comments: “ This line 
can hardly be correct; but no satisfactory 
emendation has ever been made.” The 
editors of Elizabethan and Stuart Plays 
(1934), C. R. Baskervill, V. B. Heltzel, and 
A. H. Nethercott, also reproduce the quarto 
reading, with the note: “ Meaning not cer- 
tain. The sense seems to be: ‘A troubled 
pool is not always turbid.’” The Malone 
Society reprint of the 1592 edition, prepared 
by Hugh Macdonald (1940) is prefaced by a 
“List of Doubtful . . . Readings,” including 
the following: “‘ line 1399—fence (? sence).” 
Of course, a long initial s might easily have 
been misread as f; but sence of trouble, 
though acceptable from the paleographic 
and orthographic standpoints, is almost as 
unsatisfactory from the linguistic point of 
view as the original reading. 


_To what does Mistress Arden’s conjura- 
tion, Be cleare againe, refer? What is the 
significance of muddy and of the double 
reference to trouble? These expressions, in 
conjunction with thickned, imply that the 
image in the author’s mind was that of a 
spring or fountain in which the mud has 
been stirred up; only after the mud has 
settled will the water become clear again. 
This is why Baskervill, Heltzel, and Nether 
cott felt that fence of trouble should mean 
“troubled pool.” The difficulty here is that 
neither fence nor sence (Macdonald’s read- 
ing) can conceivably have the meaning 

‘fountain ” or “ pool.” Schelling’s emenda- 
tion “font once troubled” seems close to 
the author’s intention, but it is inadmissible 
paleographically. 

I Suggest that only the word fence is a 
misprint and that it should have been founte. 
Perhaps the author wrote the “un” with 
only three minim strokes or used the spelling 
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fonte;' in either case, a double misreading of 
e:o and c:t—both of which were common 
errors in the printed texts of the pediod?— 
would lead to the impossible word fence. 
If this is correct, the lines should read: 

And I deserue not Mosbies muddy lookes. 

A founte of trouble is not thickned still, 

Be cleare againe, Ile nere more trouble thee. 
Mistress Arden would thus be comparing 
her lover’s anger to the waters of a fountain 
that has been stirred up: his furious glances 
are muddy lookes, but there is consolation 
in the thought that a fountain is not muddied 
forever (thickned still). She appeals to 
Mosbie to calm down (Be cleare againe) and 
ends with a promise not to annoy him any 
more. 

The foregoing emendation was suggested 
to me (before I became aware of Schelling’s 
reading) by a close parallel to the Arden of 
Faversham passage in Shakespeare’s Taming 
of the Shrew: 


A woman moved is liked a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty. 
(V. ii. 143-144) 
The image recurs in Hamlet, where Claudius 
speaks cryptically about 
the people muddied, 
Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and 
whispers. (IV. v. 81-82) 
There are numerous other references in the 
Shakespeare canon to the muddying and 
clearing of fountains and springs. 


KARL P. WENTERSDORF. 


Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1O.E.D. Font, sb.' 3.—Fount. Now only poet. 
*See Leon Kellner, Restoring Shakespeare 
(Leipsig and London, 1925). 


FARMING HISTORY 


E winter conference of the British 

Agricultural History Society was held 
in co-operation with the Association of 
Agriculture on Saturday, ist December 
1956, at the Institute of Education, Univer- 
sity of London, with Sir James Scott Watson 
in the chair. Three papers were read. 

In the morning Mr. F. G. Payne, M.A., 
F.S.A., of the Welsh Folk Museum, 
St. Fagans Castle, read a paper on ‘ The 
Plough in Britain’. Mr. Payne dealt almost 
exclusively with the plough in its early stages 
of development when used by prehistoric 
man. The lecture was illustrated by fasci- 
nating lantern slides showing details of the 
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finds of prehistoric wooden ploughs and 
their construction. A picture of ploughing 
with primitive ploughs in India showed the 
exact similarity of these ploughs with those 
used thousands of years ago. They had a 
wooden share, a fore share or coulter, 
though not placed in quite the same position 
as our coulter, a beam, and a stilt or 
handle to steer by. The plough was hauled 
by oxen. Mr. Payne has reconstructed one 
of these ploughs from remnants discovered 
at Glastonbury Lake Village a good many 
years ago. He believes that the introduction 
of the iron share and coulter became 
necessary with a change of climate in our 
country that took place at the end of the 
bronze age about 1,600 years before Christ. 
This change from sub-tropical to a wetter, 
temperate climate caused the growth of a 
denser mat of herbage which a wooden 
plough could not tackle, and an iron share 
became necessary. It is nevertheless true 
that wooden shares were used in remote and 
difficult terrain in Sweden until the middle 
of the 19th century. Mr. Payne believes 
that the change to horse ploughing that took 
place towards the end of the middle ages 
often made for poorer work if the original 
plough was still used. He disagrees with 
the commonly held theory that a wheel 
plough was introduced by the Anglo-Saxon 
invaders before the Norman conquest. 
The afternoon session opened with a 
paper on ‘ The History of plant propagation 
in England’ read by Miss E. M. Marston, 
B.Sc., M.Sc., N.D.H., Lecturer in Horticul- 
ture at the University of Nottingham. This 
lecture was also illustrated by an inter- 
esting series of slides showing through 
reproductions of pictures in old books 
the methods of grafting and root propaga- 
tion practised by our ancestors. Many 
of these methods are almost identical 
with those in use to-day more particularly 
in types of grafting. Crown grafting was 
practised in the reign of Elizabeth and so 
were slip and patch grafting. Root 
propagation was another early practice, 
though at first the root was not completely 
severed from the parent. This was done 
later and new plants successfully grown. 
Miss Marston described how the skill of 
gardeners, orchardists and foresters de- 
veloped. She succeeded in arousing great 
interest in an extremely technical subject. 
The conference closed with a paper by 
Mr. G. E. Fussell on ‘The grasses and 
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grassland cultivation 1500-1900’. He showed 
that interest in the clovers and so-called 
artificial grasses had already awakened in 
the 16th century, developed greatly in the 
17th century. By the end of that century 
clover and rye grass mixtures were already 
being extensively grown, and a hundred 
years later possibly half a million acres were 
under this crop. During the second half of 
the 18th century studies were made of the 
indigenous pasture plants and Timothy and 
Cocksfoot were re-introduced from America 
though indigenous here. The 19th century 
saw great strides in the care and mainten- 
ance of grass land especially the later years 
when economic and climatic conditions were 
against arable farming. G B, FusseEL. 


BEN JONSON’S “ DISCOVERIES” 


BEN JONSON was thoroughly acquainted 

with the writings of the great Spanish 
humanist Juan Luis Vives. He owned an 
edition of the complete works of Vives pub- 
lished in two folio volumes at Basel in 1555. 
He made copious use of them in the 
preparation of notes on men and matters 
which have come down to us as his Dis- 
coveries. Jonson’s latest editors, Herford 
and Simpson, have capably marshaled the 
evidence of his great indebtedness to Vives 
in their excellent notes on the Discoveries. 
However, to complete the records of 
Jonson’s borrowings from him, it ought to 
be pointed out that a previously untraced 
Latin quotation in the text of the Discoveries 
comes directly from Vives’ Libri de Dis- 
ciplinis: Finis est expectandus in unoquoque 
hominum: animali, ad mutationem promp- 
tissimo.' “The end of life ought to be 
awaited of every man, since a man is very 
likely to change.” The sentence appears in 
the final pages of Vives’ work.? Jonson's 
editors mention the Greek proverb “Call 
no man happy before his death ” which they 
dismiss as not apropos. They also mention 
a parallel in Plutarch for the commonplace 
that a man is very likely to change (Jonson, 
XI, p. 220). However, it is certain that 
Jonson had only Vives in mind _ here. 


?Ben Jonson, Discoveries in Ben Jonson, ed. 
C. H. Herford, Percy and Evelyn Simpson (Oxford, 
1925-52), VIII, p. 571. BS ae 

2 Juan Luis Vives, Libri de Disciplinis in Opera 
Omnia (Basel, 1555), I, p. 525. See also the trans- 
lation of this work by Foster Watson, Vives; on 
Education (Cambridge, 1913), p. 297. 
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Inasmuch as the sentence does come from 
one of the last pages of Vives’ Libri de 
Disciplinis, it is tempting to think that 
Jonson had read the work through and was 
himself contemplating a treatise on educa- 
tion, a subject which he often takes up in 
the notes of the Discoveries. 

The following sentence from the Dis- 
coveries has invariably puzzled editors: “ If 
wee would consider, what our affaires are 
indeed; not what they are call’d; we should 
find more evils belong us, then happen to 
us” (Jonson, VIII, p. 593). The present 
editors allow the passage to stand without 
comment, but others have proposed ‘ belong 
to’ and the like which make no sense. 
‘Belong’ is obviously what Jonson intended. 
He was quoting from Seneca here: Adhibe 
diligentiam tuam et intuere quid sint res 
nostrae, non quid vocentur: et scies plura 
mala contingere nobis quam _ accidere 
(Epistulae ad Lucilium, CX. 3). ‘“ Summon 
your diligence and regard what our affairs 
are, not what they are named: and you will 
see that more evils threaten us than happen.” 
‘Belong’ translates contingere. Jonson 
evidently had in mind a coinage on the 
analogy of words like ‘ besiege’. Since the 
word is not used elsewhere in the sense of 
‘surround’ or ‘ lie alongside,’ we must rely 
on the context and the source for an under- 
standing of what Jonson meant. 


Paut J. MCGINNIS. 
Indiana University. 


THE PROBLEM OF JUSTICE IN 
MARLOWE’S “ HERO AND LEANDER ” 


((RITICS agree that Marlowe's Hero and 

Leander is one of the finest of a group 
of approximately eight epyllia, or minor 
epics composed in English from 1589 to 
1596. As a representative epyllyion, it is 
generally taken to belong to the poetry of 
“sensation ” rather than of “ idea.” Accord- 
ing to this view, the poem appeals to the 
senses within the framework provided by 
mythological narrative, but unlike such later 
poems as Davies’ “‘ Nosce Teipsum,’ for 
example, does not develop or even reflect 
any intellectual position worthy of the name. 
_In partial disagreement with the “ sensa- 
lionist” critics, Professor Douglas Bush has 
suggested that Hero and Leander gives 
xpression to Renaissance naturalism. He 
writes: “ Although the poem celebrates the 
union of two inexperienced lovers the 
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philosophy of love expressed and implied, 
is in accord with the doctrines of Renaissance 
naturalism. Leander pleads for chaste love, 
not the plurality of loves of many of his 
fellow rebels, but he uses the stock argu- 
ments in attacking conventional notions of 
virtue, honor, virginity as sterile and 
negative.” 

But to assert that the philosophy of love 
of this poem is naturalistic, then to state that 
Leander pleads for chaste love, is to beg the 
question, “What, then, is Renaissance 
naturalism if not the celebration of unchaste 
love, or promiscuity?” Professor Bush 
appears to draw no distinction between the 
steadfast, almost reverent love of Hero and 
Leander for one another, and the fickle lust 
of the gods, whose “heady riots, incest, 
rapes” are portrayed on the floor of Venus’ 
temple (I, 144), and illustrated in Neptune’s 
attempted seduction of the chaste Leander 
(II, 155-226). In the light of this contrast, 
one might argue that the love of Hero and 
Leander, though unhallowed by marriage, 
possesses the purity and ethical value that 
One customarily associates, not with Renais- 
sance naturalism, but with the much headier 
philosophy of neo-Platonism. If such were 
the case, the function of this ethic would 
be to provide the poem with an absolute 
standard by which the virtue and justice of 
the gods might be tested. Since the neo- 
Platonic ethic identifies love and beauty, 
properly conceived, with goodness, its 
peculiar applicability to amatory mythology, 
itself concerned with a form of love and 
beauty, can readily be seen. And neo- 
Platonic love also has the advantage of being 
flexible enough to submit to reinterpretation 
according to the needs of the narrative. 
Sperone Speroni, for example, in the con- 
troversial play Canace (c. 1550) even 
justifies and idealizes incestuous passion in 
terms of neo-Platonic ethics. It will be seen 
that if the gods foster Platonic love and 
beauty, their virtue and justice will be main- 
tained. But if, as appears when Hero and 
Leander die in the Hellespont, the gods 
punish Hero for breaking her vow of 
chastity to Venus, and Leander for repulsing 
Neptune’s advances,’ their divine justice is 
called into question. 


' Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in 
English Poetry, 1932, p. 134. 

?In support of this interpretation, see my article, 
‘A Function of Myth in Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander,” Studies in Philology, L [1953], 158-167. 
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That the concept of an unjust God was 
dangerously prevalent in England at the time 
of composition of these poems is clearly 
indicated in a work by John Carpenter: 

Herehence is also discried, that daungerous 

sin which hurteth mans soule with a 

desperate wound; vz. A deepe distrust of 

the Divine Providence, by faith in the 
which, men have a chief comfort in this 
life, and without the which, they run into 

a labyrinth of errors. Diagoras, the 

Atheist hath within his Schoole manie 

shrewd Schollers . . . yea, though the 

Lord testifieth in his word plainly, and 

we do see it evidently, that the almightie 

God worketh a work in our dayes: yet 

say they, Magister dixit: Our maister hath 

said, and we will beleeve him. Now upon 
this suggestion Adam desireth a more 
pleasant place than Paradice to live in: 

Lot deviseth a safer toune then Zoar to 

dwell in . . . and the Protestant is nothing 

scrupulous to pertake with the Peripatike 

[sic], the Stoicke, the Epicure, the theefe, 

the murtherer, the perjurer, the bragging 

Thraso: yea, and ...a thousand of them 

which go under this title [Protestant], 

shame not to halt between God and Baal, 
between Moses and Corah, between Christ 
and Belial; ... 

But if they be induced to graunt the 
beeing of GOD, yet imagine they, that 
God is either of no regarde or desire, or 
habilitie, to rewarde vertues with honours, 
or to defend the oppressed from theyr 
foes in this life, or to give victorie in 
battaile, or to punish horrible sinnes with 
horrible plagues. . .° 
It is evident from this passage that in 

addition to those who denied the merciful 
nature or the very existence of God, there 
were those who denied his desire or ability 
to do justice to man. 

Granted that there were those in Eliza- 
bethan England who doubted God's justice, 
why would they be inclined to work out 
their religious speculation in mythological 
terms, particularly in terms of amatory 
myth? That amatory mythology provided 
the writer with a frivolous disguise for the 
expression of views which could not be 
expressed openly because of their heretical 
nature is only part of the answer. For the 
Renaissance mythographers had developed 


* An Argument Against Contentation, 1597, pp. 
232-234. 
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a tradition of serious philosophical and 
religious speculation in mythological terms, 
The neo-Platonic mythographers especially, 
moved by the logic of their philosophy to 
reconcile the ancient god with the Christian 
God, commonly argued, as Josephine Waters 
Bennett points out, that the ancient gods 
were “acceptable symbols of the divisions 
and degrees of the power of God.’* Qn 
this assumption the neo-Platonists discussed 
their philosophy and religion in mythological 
terms; they were particularly interested in 
amatory myth, as Charles Lemmi observes, 
because of its adaptability to the neo- 
Platonic ethic of love.° There is evidence, 
moreover, that cultivated Englishmen were 
familiar with neo-Platonic mythological 
exegesis.® 

To conclude then, if an English poet 
wished to engage in heretical speculation 
without much endangering his reputation or 
his life, he could not do better than apply 
the mythographical method of expression to 
mythological poetry. If accused of heresy 
he could argue, as critics of Hero and 
Leander have all too frequently done, that 
his poem is nothing more than a modernized 
version of an ancient story, totally devoid 
of philosophical or religious significance. 


PAUL W. MILLER. 
University of Wisconsin. 


“**Spenser’s Venus and the Goddess Nature,” 
Studies in Philology, XXX [1933], 163. 

* The Classic Dieties in Bacon, 1933, p. 39. 

* Bennett, pp. 161-192. 


LAPUTANS AND ELEUTHERI: SWIFT 
AND THE VINDICATOR OF THE 
CLERGY 

NO 


investigator of the background and 

sources of the Voyage to Laputa has 
recorded, so far as I can discover, its pos- 
sible connexion with an anonymous work 
entitled A Vindication of the Clergy from 
the Contempt Imposed upon them by the 
Author of the Grounds and Occasions of 
the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion 
(1672). This book, which seems on internal 
evidence to have been written by a High 
Church Cambridge don, was one of the 
more virulent rejoinders to John Eachard’s 
well-known letters of enquiry into the con- 
dition of the Anglican clergy, published in 
1670 and 1671. That Swift was familiar 
with at least this part of Eachard’s writings 
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has long between known: the evidence is 
conveniently summarized on page 1,251 of 
R. C. Elliott’s article on ‘Swift and Dr. 
Eachard’ (P.M.L.A., Ixix [1954]; see also 
C. M. Webster, ‘ Swift and Earlier Satirists 
of Enthusiasm,’ ibid., xlviii [1933], p. 1,151). 
It now appears that Swift may not only have 
read Eachard’s original volumes but may 
also have thought it worth his while to 
investigate the whole ‘contempt’ con- 
troversy more thoroughly. 


Towards the end of A Vindication of the 
Clergy the author inserts a passage of some 
six pages, which describe, in a vein of 
satirical fantasy, a visit to the ‘ Covent [sic] 
of the Eleutheri’ at the ‘ famous Hecdecapo- 
lis” This has little to do with the points at 
issue between Eachard and the Vindicator, 
but is one of the numerous contemporary 
attacks on the folly of the scientific virtuosi 
and the useless and impracticable nature of 
their knowledge and inventions. But this is 
the passage which should interest students 
of Gulliver's Travels: 


one of the Fraternity perceiving me 
curious and inquisitive, as strangers use 
to be, would needs engage me to eat at 
their common Table to see their fashions, 
which I was easily perswaded to, as well 
to gratifie my hunger as curiosity: the 
manner whereof was briefly thus: We 
being summon’d together by their Auto- 
maton or Clock, and the Table spread, 
Proclamation was presently made by one 
of the Machins or Novices, in this short 
Grace, Ede, Bibe, Lude, and then down 
sate every one as he pleased, and fell to 
where he liked best. But they had the 
strangest names for their Meats as well 
as all things else, that, had not I kept to 
my old rule of believing my senses, had I 
not seen and scented good store of real 
Provender before me, I should have 
thought my self decoyed to some Magical 
Banquet: for they call’d a good round 
Pudding, a solid Orb, (the Plumbs resem- 
bling fixt Stars;) a Collar of Brawn, a 
Callous Cylinder; a Shoulder of Mutton, 
a Triangle; a couple of Capons, Platonick 
Eunuchs; a Veal Pye, a Pentagone; a 
French Quelque Chose, a fortuitous con- 
course of delicious Atoms; and the 
Chafing-Dish under it, an Hypothesis; 
Sausages, a Dish of Circles; a heap of 
wild Fowl, a Pyramid, to mention no 
More. If they want any thing, they dis- 
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dain to ask it in the Language other 
Men use, but one cries, Transfuse me 
some brisk Lyzan Blood into that same 
Flute; another, Reach me hither a few 
of those Saline Particles; a third, Pray 
anatomize that Quadrupede, and accomo- 
date me with a quantum of the Spina 
dorsi; and much more I either understood 
not, or was not then at leisure to remem- 
ber. When they had taken a free Dose of 
the Creature, as they call it, and their 
Bellies were grown hard as Drums, the 
Room began to eccho with their swagger- 
ing and bidding defiance to all the Learned 
Men that ever were in the World, always 
excepting themselves (sigs. G3v-G4). 


Here surely is a possible precedent for the 
geometrical banquet in the Palace of the 
King of Laputa (I quote from the Nonesuch 
Swift, 1949 edn., p. 157): 


My Dinner was brought, and four Persons 
of Quality, whom I remembered to have 
seen very near the King’s Person, did me 
the Honour to dine with me. We had two 
Courses, of three Dishes each. In the first 
Course, there was a Shoulder of Mutton, 
cut into an A€quilateral Triangle; a Piece 
of Beef into a Rhomboides; and a Pudding 
into a Cycloid. The second Course was 
two Ducks, trussed up into the Form of 
Fiddles; Sausages and Puddings resem- 
bling Flutes and Haut-boys, and a Breast 
of Veal in the Shape of a Harp. The 
Servants cut our Bread into Cones, 
Cylinders, Parallelograms, and several 
other Mathematical Figures. 


Swift of course has compressed and altered: 
the Laputans actually cut their food into 
the required shapes, the Eleutheri merely use 


mathematical terminology for it. The 
Laputans too have this obsession with the 
terms: 


Their Ideas are perpetually conversant in 
Lines and Figures. If they would, for 
Example, praise the Beauty of a Woman, 
or any other Animal, they describe it by 
Rhombs, Circles, Parallelograms, Ellipses, 
and other Geometrical Terms; or else by 
Words of Art drawn from Musick, need- 
less here to repeat. I observed in the 


King’s Kitchen all Sorts of Mathematical 
and Musical Instruments, after the Figures 
of which they cut up the Joynts that were 
served to his Majesty’s Table. 

The state of the Library at Hecdecapolis, 
which the Vindicator visits after he has 
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dined, may also have attracted Swift's 
attention. Here is the controversy between 
Ancients and Moderns, touched upon with 
some approach to the actualizing method 
and satirical verve of The Battle of the 
Books: 


. .. the Company broke up... only my 
friendly Guardian took me aside, and 
honour’d me further with a sight of their 
Publick Library, which I wonder’d to find 
so thin of Books, their whole store being 
only Epicurus’s Works, Lucian’s Dia- 
logues, Cartes, Hobbs, and two or three 
more modern Authors, with two large 
Files, one of Gazets, and the other of 
Philosophical News-Books; but he soon 
resolv’d me, by informing me that those 
Shelves were not long since crowded with 
all sorts of ancient Authors, but by a 
common decree they had lately Voted 
them all to be burnt, as so much useless 
Lumber obstructing the growth and per- 
fection of Arts and Sciences; and were 
agreed upon a new Model of Learning, 
more compendious and demonstrative 
than the old, which was shortly to be 
published. At the far end of the Room 
he shewed me a pair of fair Globes, full 
of Atoms as they could hold, which (he 
told me in my ear) were Materials to 
make new Worlds: for if one take never 
so many Bushels out, they still continue 
top-full, being supplied, he said, by a 
constant Effluvium from some invisible 
Rock and Mine. The Classes formerly 
fill’d with Books, were now taken up with 
all sorts of Mathematical Instruments, 
Glasses, Pot-Guns, Crucibles, Powder of 
Experience, Louse-Traps, Sceletons of 
Ants, Fleas, and other little Gentlefolk, 
Tubes for Transfusion, the Spleens of 
Gnats yet alive, several Limbs of 
Chimera’s, divers pairs of Unicorn’s 
Horns, . Phoenix’s Feathers, Remora’s 
Fins, and ten thousand Mechanical 
Knacks I cannot reckon (Sigs. G5-G6). 


Mockery of this kind is of course firmly in 
the tradition of Sir Nicholas Gimcrack, 
although Shadwell’s hero had not yet 
appeared on the Dorset Garden stage when 
it was written. Eachard, when he replied 
to the Vindicator in the same year, made 
rather heavy fun of the Eleutheri. This is 
in his ‘A Letter to the Author of the Vindi- 
cation of the Clergy,’ one of the five letters 
directed against those who had taken excep- 


tion to The Contempt of the Clergy, which 
Eachard appended to his Mr Hobbs's State 
of Nature Considered (1672).  Eachard 
makes several references to the geometrical 
dishes of the Eleutheri, of which this is the 
clearest : 


[The Eleutheri] have already eat up 
almost all of the Fifteen Books of 
Euclid: They make no more of a 
Pentagon or Pyramid, than a Porter would 
do of a farthing Custard. And if there 
be not some stop put to them, they'l be 
for fresh pasture shortly; and gobble down 

Archimedes too. 

But even this is, I think, too cryptic by 
itself to have given Swift any ideas unless 
he had also known the passage in A 
Vindication as well. But we notice that it 
introduces the idea of gobbling down 
geometry, not merely naming articles of 
food according to geometrical terminology 
as in A_ Vindication. Could Swift's 
rhomboid beef and triangular mutton have 
arisen precisely because he knew both sides 
of the argument, so that the two passages, 
one from A Vindication and the other from 
‘A Letter to the Author of the Vindication, 
fused together in his imagination to produce 
the literally geometrical meal of the 
Laputans? 

It may well be, of course, that both the 
Vindicator and Swift derived the idea 
independently of each other from a common 
source. The description of the Eleutheri in 
A Kindication is digressive and perhaps 
interpolated. If we judge by the quality of 
the rest of his book, there may be grounds 
for suspecting that the Vindicator’s wit was 
not often so inventive as it is in this 
passage. Yet where Eachard himself 
suspected nothing, it is perhaps improper for 
us to do so—for Eachard would not have 
hesitated to brand his opponent as a 
plagiarist if he had seen his chance, Instead, 
his nose seems to have been put somewhat 
out of joint by the discovery in his attacker 
of strains of satirical fantasy—‘ specious 
Whimsies and merry-mad Conceits,’ the 
Vindicator called them—of which he was 
himself peculiarly a master. 

Since Professors Nicholson and Mohler 
did their impressive work on ‘ The Scientific 
Background’ of Laputa (Annals of Science, 
1937), the Laputans and their devices have 
been seen to derive pretty completely from 
Swift’s study of the Philosophical Trans- 
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actions of the Royal Society. If, however, 
there is any connexion between Laputa and 
Hecdecapolis, this view may need to be 


slightly modified. PETER URE. 


THE CONSTABLE KEPT AN 
ACCOUNT 


JN the month of August, 1604, an English 

ship sailed out of the port of Gravelines 
bound for Dover, with a distinguished 
company on board. This was the embassy 
of King Philip III of Spain, travelling to 
London to conclude a treaty of peace with 
James I. Leading the embassy was Don 
Juan Fernandez de Valesco, Duque de Frias, 
and Constable of Castile; and the other 
Spanish delegates were Don Juan de Taxis, 
Count de Villa Mediana, and Alexander 
Rovidius (or Robida), a senator of Milan. 
Their Austrian colleagues were Count 
Arenberg and Jean Richardot, President of 
the Council. The embassy reached 
London on the 20th August. 

The Constable remained in this country 
for about three weeks, and during that time 
spent money lavishly, mostly in gifts to the 
King and Queen, and to ladies and gentle- 
men of the Court. Since this money was 
provided by the Spanish Treasury, the Con- 
stable was required to keep, and did in fact 
keep, a careful record of his expenditure 
during his English visit. These accounts 
are preserved in the family archives of the 
present Duque de Frias, who is a descen- 
dant of the Constable, and extracts from 
them are now by courtesy of the duke avail- 
able for the first time to English readers. 

Philip of Spain provided the Constable 
with ample funds for his long journey from 
Madrid, and for his stay in London. The 
total amount shown in the accounts is 
400,000 Spanish ducats, equal to 4,560,000 
“reales of the Netherlands” (the accounts 
were kept in reales), or about £104,500 in 
English money. There was also a “ daily 
help”, or wage (“ayuda de costa’’), for 
which the Constable had not to account. It 
Is interesting to note how the Constable was 
provided with English currency. The follow- 
ing items in the Frias MS. refer to this 
transaction : 


His Majesty provided 200,000 ducats of 
57 “ placks” by letters of Octavio Cen- 
turlan made in Valladolid, 2 November 
1603, per agreement made with him by 
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the Finance Ministers, the letters directed 


to his brother, Vincenio Centurian, 
resident in Flanders 2,280,000 rs. 

Plus another 200,000 ducats by letters 
of Octavio to the said brother, drawn up 
in Valladolid, 1st August, 1604 
2,280,000 rs. 


This charge totals 4,560,000 reales, 
money of Flanders. 


The Centuriani were well-known Genoese 
bankers. The money therefore went in the 
first instance to Vincenio Centurian in 
Flanders, probably at Brussels, who drew 
the necessary bills on London merchants. 
Not all the money went to London. The 
Constable spent large sums in the Nether- 
lands on presents for distribution in this 
country. 

The Constable’s accounts, then, dealt with 
this sum of 4,560,000 reales. The expendi- 
ture shown amounts to 1,531,984 reales, that 
is about £36,000. Not all the money spent 
was included in the accounts; there were 
““secret expenses”; but there was a large 
unspent balance, from which King Philip 
graciously promised the Constable a sum of 
634,925 reales, or say £15,000, as a sort of 
bonus for his services. But he never got it. 
As compensation, however, he was granted 
certain rights on the Customs at Milan. 

The Spanish king was obviously anxious 
to conclude a treaty of peace with James I; 
he was even more anxious to marry the 
Infanta to Prince Henry of England; and 
most anxious, perhaps, to improve the lot 
of the English Catholics. Hence the lavish 
spending by the Constable. Gifts were 
showered not only on the King and Queen, 
but on all the people of importance: on the 
English delegates to the Peace Conference 
at Somerset House: the Earls of Dorset, 
Nottingham (Howard of Effingham), North- 
ampton, and Devonshire: and to many 
Officials of the Court. None of these 
members of the brilliant Court circle was 
averse from receiving large sums of money 
and presents of jewellery. The Venetian 
Ambassador noted that Count Villa Mediana 
was “ making presents every day.” Mediana 
was no doubt the Constable’s almoner. He 
is described on the panel of the large picture 
of the Somerset House Conference now at 
the National Portrait Gallery as “ Post- 
master-General”’; but in fact he was next 
in precedence to the Constable at the Con- 
ference, and had been de facto Spanish 
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Ambassador to this country for over a year. 
As the two countries were still at war, there 
was of course no Ambassador de jure. 

Of the gifts thus showered on the Court 
circle by the Constable one can only pick 
out the more important. First, the king had 
an agate vase or goblet, with a lid adorned 
with diamonds and rubies. This was bought 
at Antwerp for 120,000 reales (£2,750). To 
the Queen the Constable gave three pendants 
of large diamonds bought in London from 
an English jeweller for 130,000 reales 
(£3,000). She also had a gold cross with 260 
diamonds bought in Antwerp for 40,000, 
and a crystal “shaped like a serpent” 
bought in Brussels for 4,000 reales. Next, 
there are many gifts to the Court ladies. 
The most fortunate recipient was the 
Countess of Suffolk, who had a sum of no 
less than 200,000 reales (£4,500) in cash; 
jewels worth another 160,000 reales; and a 
gold box of unspecified value. Thus she 
had presents from the Constable worth in 
all about £10,000. Why should Frances 
Howard, Countess of Suffolk, have been so 
favoured? The answer probably is that she 
was a potential Spanish agent. This was no 
great sin by Jacobean standards; the spy 
system was then a large and flourishing 
industry. Certainly S. R. Gardiner accuses 
the Countess of espionage. In any case she 
was an unpleasant woman. No doubt the 
Constable was looking for likely persons in 
the Court circle who could supply informa- 
tion from time to time about the position 
of the English Catholics under James I, and 
the most promising person was Lady Suffolk. 
She and her husband, Thomas Howard, the 
first earl, were an avaricious pair, as was 
later shown in that well-known financial 
scandal for which both were indicted. 

Not all the recipients of presents were of 
this class. There was the Countess of 
Bedford, for example. She was Lucy 
Harington, patron of poets, friend of Ben 
Jonson, of Drayton and Daniel, and many 
more. Her gift was merely a plumage with 
106 diamonds, value about £500. And here 
is another interesting entry in the Constable’s 
accounts: “Daughter of Cidney,” a diamond 
ring. (Two rings worth 40,000 reales are 
mentioned; the other went to Sir Robert 
Cecil.) This was Sir Philip Sidney’s 


daughter, step-daughter to the Earl of Essex, 
and wife of Roger, Earl of Rutland, friend 
of Essex, and college friend of Shakespeare’s 
patron, the Earl of Southampton. The Con- 
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stable remembered that Sir Philip Sidney 
was godson to Philip II of Spain. “ Madam 
Drumont” (Mrs. Drummond) the first lady 
of the Queen’s bed-chamber, did well. She 
had a plumage with diamonds and 20,00 
reales in cash. The Constable’s nomen- 
clature becomes at times a little confusing. 
Who were “Madam Verde,” ‘“ Madam 
Besonger,” and the “ Countess of Mesron”? 
They all had valuable gifts of jewellery. 

Equally numerous were the gifts to the 
gentlemen of the Court. Henry, “ Prince 
of England,” had a Spanish horse, richly 
caparisoned with a harness of embroidered 
velvet. The Prince was “ hugely pleased” 
with the horse, and gave it two trial runs, 
The case of Robert Cecil, then Lord Cran- 
borne, is slightly mysterious. Gardiner says 
he took a Spanish pension of £1,000. There 
is no hint of this in the Constable’s accounts, 
He shared with his colleagues Devonshire 
and Northampton jewels worth over £5,000. 
He also had a floral jewel worth £40; a 
diamond ring; and some vague payments in 
money. But whether Cecil took a Spanish 
pension or not, he was the chief architect 
of the Peace Treaty, and fought the 
Spaniards doggedly, especially on the right 
of the Dutch to carry their goods on British 
ships. The Earl of Southampton (“Conde 
de Sufanton,” he is called), who escorted the 
Constable from Somerset House to White- 
hall, had two gold boxes, and a diamond 
jewel costing 24,000 reales. There is no 
record of a cash present to him, which must 
have been disappointing, as he was in 
financial difficulties after his discharge from 
the Tower in 1603 until James I gave him 
the Spanish wine monopoly in 1605. The 
young Earl of Pembroke shared a gift of 
40,000 reales with one “ Cuinglas” (Kin- 
loss?), while the Admiral of the Straits, who 
convoyed the embassy across the Channel, 
had 24,000 reales. To “Baron Otton” 
(Wotton) “ who met and said farewell to the 
Condestable for the king,” 30,000 reales. 
And the Constable left many gifts of gold 
and silver plate, altar cloths of crimson 
velvet, chasuble, hassocks, etc., for the 
Royal Chapel at Whitehall, with a bronze 
Christ on an ebony cross. 

The traffic in presents was, of course, not 
all one-way. 

“The king gave to the Condestable 
when he left,” says Villa Mediana, 8 
fine ring, telling him it was for the 
marriage of the peace and the firmness of 
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it, and afterwards he sent him a very fine 

buffet of silver, and a half dinner set of 

pieces in gold.”* 

It is curious that Mediana does not men- 
tion the most valuable gift made by James I 
to the Constable, namely the Royal Gold 
Cup, now in the British Museum. The Con- 
stable presented it to a Spanish convent, 
where it remained for about two hundred 
and fifty years. Then the nuns, wanting 
money, sold it in Paris for 9,000 francs to 
a Baron Pichon, from whom it was acquired 
indirectly by the Museum. The Constable’s 
presents to the king and queen have long 
since disappeared from the Crown jewels, 
no doubt casualties of the Civil War. 

There is one mystery connected with the 
embassy of the Constable of Castile upon 
which we could have wished his accounts to 
throw some light. This is the story that 
Shakespeare’s company, the King’s Players, 
performed a play at Somerset House before 
the Constable and his suite. Halliwell- 
Phillips stated in his “ Outlines” that there 
was a Royal Order commanding such a per- 
formance. Sir Sidney Lee “ sought in vain” 
for such an order, nor has anyone else been 
able to find it. True that the Accounts of 
the Treasurer of the Chamber show a pay- 
ment to “ Thomas Green for allowance of 
himself and four of his fellow groomes of 
the Chamber and the Queen’s Players for 
masquing and attending upon Count Arden- 
berg and the rest of the Commissioners at 
Durham House by Commandment the space 
of 18 days.” On this it can only be said that 
if the Queen’s Players attended at Durham 
House, it may well be that the King’s Players 
attended at Somerset House; but in that case 
it is curious that the Treasurer’s accounts 
do not mention it. There is one item, how- 
ever, in the Constable’s accounts which may 
give some slight flavour of authority to the 
tradition, if it be a tradition, that Shake- 
speare’s company played at Somerset 
House. It runs as follows: 


To boatmen, musicians, and players, 
gifts to King’s Household, to the violins, 
flageolets, and drums, and to some 
soldiers, and alms to Holy Places and to 
poor .. . 4780 reales. 


Were the “ players ” the King’s Company? 
We do not know; but the scattering of a 
hundred pounds or so among so many 
Tecipients would argue a miserable re- 


muneration for 
colleagues. 
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Shakespeare and _ his 


There is another minor mystery in con- 


nection with the Spanish embassy which the 
Constable’s accounts do not solve, namely, 
who painted the large picture of the Somer- 
set House Conference, above referred to, 
now at the National Portrait Gallery? No 
fee to an artist is recorded in the accounts. 
This picture was formerly thought to be the 
work of Maurice Gheerhaedts the Younger; 
but this is now thought to be a mistake. 
On the picture itself the following inscrip- 
tion was added at a later date: 
Pantoxa de 
obviously incorrect. The most likely theory 
is that it was painted by a Spanish artist in 
the suite of the 
sketches during the Conference. 
the portraits of the English delegates are 
admirable likenesses, judging from other 
contemporary portraits. 


“ Juan 


la f(ecit) 1594.” This is 


who made 
Certainly 


Constable, 


The Peace Treaty was signed on Sunday, 


29th August, and on the following Sunday 
the Constable, having recovered from an 
attack of lumbago, left London and travelled 
to Dover, via Rochester and Sittingbourne, 
with Lord Wotton in attendance. 
Dover he wrote a letter of thanks to King 
James, but also imploring him not to send 
Catholics to be tried by inferior judges, and 
suggesting that they should be tried by 
judges, who were “ graviores ac prudenti- 
ores 
marred the Constable’s journey home was a 
little financial trouble in the Netherlands. 
This emerges from two significant letters 
included in the Friars MSS. King Philip 
writes as follows to the Archduke Albert of 
Austria, who was then the Spanish Regent 
in the Netherlands: 


From 


1 


For the rest, the only thing that 


Most Serene Lord, 

For when the Constable of 
Castile has to return from those States, I 
have made an order of 40,000 Castilian 
ducats as an aid to costs, in addition to 
the 50,000 that I have ordered to be given 
him for the outward journey. As those 
40,000 ducats have to be paid to him 
there, I have wished to advise and entrust 
you with it, as I do very truly, ordering 
that he may be paid out of any money 
that may be most prompt for account of 
the army, without any difficult, doubt, or 
delay, therein, since we have here assured 


* Simancas MSS. E.41. 
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him that there will not be. I leave it to 
your Highness that orders should be given 
that the promise must be kept thus. 

May the Lord keep your High- 


ness. 
4th Nov. 1603. 
Good Brother to Your Highness 
I, the King, 


It will be observed that this letter was 
written about nine months before the Con- 
stable started for England. The reply of 
the Archduke, addressed to the Constable, 
is as follows: 


Most Illustrious Lord, 

I have received the letter of 
the King my Lord in which he orders me 
to pay to Your Lordship the 40,000 ducats 
for which he has executed an order as aid 
to expenses, and though I should like as 
is proper to fulfil in this matter the order 
of His Majesty, as much to do what he 
orders me as that Your Lordship has this 
note authorising you, the needs of this 
place are so great that they do not permit 
it, and so Your Lordship must hold me 
excused if I do not give you the satisfac- 
tion in this matter which in all matters I 
wish to give you. 

May the Lord guard the very illustrious 

person of Your Lordship as He wills. 

From Ghent on September, 1604. 
Always at Your service, 
Alberti. 

The Constable had obviously retained the 
king’s letter in his possession until he 
reached Ghent on the journey home. No 
doubt the king was justifiably annoyed by 
this cool refusal on the part of his Regent 
to honour his order, but it hardly incom- 
moded the Constable, who had plenty of 
reales at his disposal. At all events, he 
reached Madrid without further incident in 


October, 1604. S. PARNELL KERR. 


SOME NOTES ON MARVELL’S 
SOURCES 


(1) MARVELL AND LOVELACE 


ARVELL’S verbal borrowings from 
other writers are very extensive, and in 
many instances clearly deliberate. It is a 
part of his distinction as a poet that the 
effect is never imitative: passing through 
the fire of his genius, these acquisitions 
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emerge as something new and strange. Ap 
outstanding example is his use of a stanza 
of Cowley’s in the construction of the “ Coy 
Mistress ”;* and many more have been meted 
in the Margoliouth edition and elsewhere, 
But I do not think enough attention has been 
drawn to his indebtedness, in this and other 
ways, to the work of Richard Lovelace, 

Lovelace, after receiving an honorary 
degree of M.A. at Oxford in 1636, was in. 
corporated at Cambridge on the 4th October 
1637, Marvell being then an undergraduate 
at Trinity. “It seems likely,’ Mr. C. H. 
Wilkinson remarks in the introduction to 
his edition of Lovelace (1930), “that he 
stayed a few months in Cambridge, at any 
rate long enough to make friends with a 
group of Cambridge men then in residence, 
who twelve years later contributed com- 
mendatory verses to “Lucasta”: Norreys 
Jephson, Villiers Harrington and Andrew 
Marvell.” 

When “ Lucasta”’ was published in 1649, 
the lines over Marvell’s name “ to his Noble 
Friend Mr. Richard Lovelace upon his 
Poems” were among the sixteen verse 
tributes included in the book. They may 
have been written in the preceding year, 
when “ Lucasta” was before the licensers, 
Mr. Wilkinson notes that “ these verses seem 
to indicate that Marvell and Lovelace were 
friends before the latter, and for that matter, 
the former as well, went abroad in 1642 or 
1643.”? The two men could have met on 
the Continent, though we have no evidence 
that they did. 

At least Lovelace knew Marvell well 
enough to let him read his verses before 
publication and to accept his offering of 
praise. He was two or three years older 
than Marvell, a Cavalier gentleman of high 
connections and a patron of poets, whereas 
Marvell was a poor scholar. It would not 
be surprising if the latter’s early attempts 
in poetry received encouragement from 
Lovelace, and if Marvell attached rather 
more importance to Lovelace as a poet than 
posterity has done. It may even be that his 
common use of the rather easy-going 
octosyllabic metre from which he drew such 
amazing results was in the first instance a0 
effect of the imitation of Lovelace, with 
whom it is a common form. 

I would first call attention to a compara- 

?(n. H. M. Margoliouth (anonymous), Marvell & 
Cowley, Saturday Review, 7th June 1919.) 

?(n. C. H. Wilkinson, Lovelace’s Poems, p. 249.) 
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tively little-known Marvell lyric, “the 
Unfortunate Lover.” It is hardly a success- 
ful poem, in spite of its four lovely opening 
lines, suggesting a painting by Watteau, and 
containing (if, as is probable, the lyric is 
an early one) his first use of the “green 
shade” image of “the Garden.” For the 
most part it is a riot of macabre imagery 
describing the incredible vicissitudes suffered 
by its hero, and the general rather confused 
impression is of continued bad weather at 
sea. The final stanza introduces a new and 
different image: 

“ This is the only Banneret 

That ever Love created yet ’’, 
which, as Mr. Margoliouth notes in his 
edition, tallies very closely with lines 15/16 
of Lovelace’s “‘ Dialogue—Lucasta, Alexis” : 

“Love neere his Standard when his Hoste he 


S 

Creates alone fresh-bleeding Bannerets.” 

The thought is too odd to have occurred 
simultaneously to both poets: indeed 
Marvell’s lines read like a kind of witty 
retort upon Lovelace. 

But I would ask the reader to consider the 
whole of this rather queer Marvell lyric in 
conjunction with another piece in “ Lucasta”’ 
entitled ‘“‘ Against the Love of Great Ones,” 
in which Lovelace very sensibly advises 
young men against falling in love with their 
social superiors. Its first line: 

“Unhappy youth betrayd by Fate” 
recalls Marvell’s title, and the “ ever-dying 
wretch” of line 29 is reminiscent of 
Marvell's hero. Its catalogue of tribulations 
contains lines which, in their evocation of 
seas and storms, remind me strongly of the 
grotesque adventures of Marvell’s lover (cf. 
lines 15/20): 

“Wouldst thou with tempests lye? Then bow 

To th’ rougher furrows of her brow: 

Or make a Thunder-bolt thy Choyce? 

Then catch at her more fatal Voyce: 

Or ‘gender with the Lightning ? trye 

The subtler Flashes of her eye.” 

_ Marvell may have recast the tortured 
imagery of “the Unfortunate Lover” for 
the second and fourth stanzas of the lyric 
Which follows it in the 1681 folio, “ the 
Gallery.” I suggest that the influence of 
Lovelace is here again strongly felt: the 
comparable poem in “ Lucasta ” is ““ Amyn- 
tor’s Grove.” 

There is a hint of derivation in lines 17/19 
of that lyric: 

“... I did begin 
T’observe the curious ordering 
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Of every Roome”’: 
cf. “Clora come view my Soul and tell 
Whether I have contriv’d it well.” 

“ Amyntor’s Grove,” a rather perplexing 
place, contains a picture gallery, and Love- 
lace thus introduces it (Il. 29/32): 

‘** Next the great and powerful hand 

Beckens my thoughts unto a stand 

Of Titian, Raphael, Georgone 

Whose Art ev’n Nature hath out-done,” 
and goes on to suggest that the “ shadowes ” 
(i.e. paintings) : 

“|. . of those rare 

And kind incomparable fayre 

Are livelier nobler Company 

Then if they could or speake, or see.” 
The fourth stanza is the most significant for 
our purpose: 

** Now every Saint cleerly divine, 

Is clos’d so in her severall shrine; 

The Gems so rarely, richly set, 

For them we love the Cabinet ; 

So intricately plac’t withall, 

As if th’imbroidered the Wall. 

So that the Pictures seem’d to be 

But one continued Tapistrie.”’ 

Lovelace’s gallery, as we should expect, 
depicts a variety of women; Marvell’s only 
one in differing aspects. So he reverses 
Lovelace’s sense, and writes: 

“And the great Arras-hangings, made 

Of various Faces, by are laid, 

That for all furniture, you’! find 

Only your Picture in my Mind.” 
Lovelace’s list of Italian masters is also 
interesting. Although it has been suggested 
that baroque “ emblems” were in Marvell's 
mind, I think it more likely that his lovelier 
pictures derive from his recollection (from 
his travels in Italy) of the painters of the 
great age. 

Two more lines (29/30) from the 
“ Dialogue—Lucasta, Alexis ”” Marvell may 
have remembered in writing the final 
couplet of the “Coy Mistress”: 

“* So in each other if the pitying Sun 

Thus keep us fixt; nere may his Course be run!” 
One notices the similarity of “ keep us fixt” 
and “stand still.” But Cowley, who was 
much in his thoughts at the time, had also 
written (“Love and Life” (the Mistress), 


st. 3): 

“*. . for so the self-same Sun, 

At once does slow and swiftly run "’ ; 
and the “sun/run” rhyme occurs to my 
knowledge seven times in Donne. 

There is however a third reminder of this 
Lovelace dialogue in the closing lines (with 
their odd “ suicide ” suggestion) of Marvell’s 
“‘ Dialogue between Thyrsis and Dorinda ”: 








D. ‘“ I’m sick, I’m sick, and fain would dye: 
Convince me now, that this is true; 
By bidding with mee, all adieu. 

T. “ I cannot live, without thee, I 
Will for thee, much more with thee dye. 


Chorus. “ bess 3 let us give Carillo charge o’th 
eep, 
And thou and I'le pick poppies and them 
steep 
In wine, and drink on’t even till we weep, 
So shall we smoothly pass away in sleep.” 
Lovelace more concisely writes (Il. 31/2): 

“* And Oh! if Night us individed make, 

Let us sleep still, and sleeping never wake!” 

In the “ Dialogue between the Resolved 
Soul and Created Pleasure ” Marvell writes: 

** All this fair, and soft, and sweet, 
Which scatteringly doth shine, 
Shall within one Beauty meet, 
And she be only thine ;”’ 
and Mr. Margoliouth notes Cowley, The 
Soul (Mistress), Il. 17-19: 
“Tf all things that in Nature are 
Either soft, or sweet, or fair, 
Are not in Thee so ’Epitomiz’d.” 
But lines 11/12 from “ Amyntor’s Grove ” 
may also be quoted: 
“* Her selfe the Heav’n in which did meet 
The All of bright, of faire and sweet.” 

In the “ Dialogue between the Soul and 
Body” Marvells uses a curious image in 
which the body speaks of the soul: 

** Which, stretch’t upright, impales me so, 
That mine own Precipice I go.” 


Lovelace uses the same image in 
“ Aramantha,” Il. 264-6: 
“Fond man thus to a precipice 


Aspires, till at the top his eyes 
Have lost the safety of the plain.” 

“ Aramantha, a Pastoral,” the long poem 
which closes the “Lucasta” volume, is 
worth general study for its possible influence 
on Marvell. In the first part of the poem 
its heroine, after waking and dressing, walks 
through her garden among the admiring 
flowers, then visits the meadows, passes into 
the neighbouring wood, down to a stream 
where she is waited upon by the fishes; and 
returns to the wood, where the trees are 
described in detail, and include vines and 
fruit-bearing trees. I cannot read this with- 
out being reminded of the sequence, in 
“Appleton House,” of garden, meadows, 
woods, river and visiting maiden. And the 
opening lines of “ Aramantha ”: 

“ Up with the jolly Bird of Light, 
Who sounds his third Retreat to Night,” 
together with line 47: 
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“ The flowers in their best aray,’” 
may have helped in suggesting to Marvell 
the military imagery used in the garden linge 
of “ Appleton House.” 

Lastly, lines 97-105 of “ Aramantha,” 
though their subject is a “ Lady Cow,” may 
perhaps be among the numerous sources of 
“the Nymph complaining for the Death of 
her Fawn”: 

“Soft Aramantha weeps to see 
*Mongst men such inhumanitie, 
That those who do receive in Hay, 
And pay in silver twice a Day, 
Should by their cruel barb’rous theft 
Be both of these, and life bereft. 
But 'tis decreed when ere this dies, 
That she shall fall a Sacrifice 

Unto the Gods.” 


(2) MARVELL AND SPENSER: THE GARDEN 

My friend Mr. John Hainsworth, of Fir. 
croft College, Birmingham, has called my 
attention to a passage in the “ Faerie 


Queene” which presents a_ remarkable 
parallel with the fifth stanza of “the 
Garden.” It occurs in II. XII. 54, as part 


of the description of the “ Bowre of blis”: 


“So fashioned a Porch with rare device, 
Archt over head with an embracing Vine, 
Whose bounches hanging downe seemd to entice 
All passers by to taste their Jushious wine, 
And did them selves into their hand incline, 
As freely offering to be gathered.” 
Compare with this: 
“ The Luscious Clusters of the Vine 
Upon my Mouth do crush their Wine ; 
The Nectaren, and curious Peach, 
Into my hands themselves do reach.” 


If we add lines 43/4 of Ben Jonson's 
“ Penshurst ”: 
“‘ The blushing Apricot, and woolly Peach, 
Hang on thy Walls, that every Child may 
I think we have a fair idea of how Marvell 
constructed one of his best-known stanzas. 
I have searched the “ Faerie Queene 
without finding any other parallel so close 
as this. But the description of Phaedria’s 
island does contain the lines (II. VI. 15): 
“Behold, O man! that toilesome paines doest 


take, 
The flowrs, the fields, and all that pleasaunt 
growes, ’ 4 
How they them selves doe thine example make"; 
which have a certain resemblance to: 


“* Does prudently their Toyles upbraid ; 
While all Flow’rs and all Trees do close 
To weave the Garlands of repose.” 


It seems possible that a general recollec- 
*(n. N.E.D. “array”: arrangement in line or 


ranks, esp. military order . . . the arming 0 the 
Militia (Commission of Array). 
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tion of the “garden” passages of the 
“Faerie Queene’ may also have been in 
Marvell’s mind when he wrote his lyric. 
The melons of the fifth stanza reappear in 
“Bermudas,” where God “throws” them 
“at our feet”; and we recall that in “ the 
Garden” Marvell stumbles over them. 
Melons occur in Waller’s “ Battle of the 
Summer Islands” (I. 34) one of Marvell’s 
chief sources for “ Bermudas,” although 
Waller does no more than describe them as 
“choicest.” It would be guess-work to 
suggest that “the Garden” may have been 
written at Eton; but it does not seem safe 
to assume, as is often done, that it belongs 
to the Nun Appleton group of lyrics. It 
has obvious affinities with “ Appleton 
House”; but the garden of that poem is 
clearly Lord Fairfax’s; whereas the garden 
of the more famous lyric is a garden of the 
imagination of many poets. It is unlikely 
that vines, nectarines, peaches and melons 
can have been grown in the open so far 
north as Yorkshire. The floral sundial is 
more likely to have been a physical fact; 
and it would be interesting to know whether 
there was such sundials at Windsor or at 
Hampton Court. L. N. WALL. 


CANADIAN FISH-NAMES IN OED 
AND DAE 


(Continued from ccii. 83) 


1, So far we have discussed 22 plain sub- 
stantive f-w-f names which we argue, from 
evidence afforded by the Two Historical 
Dictionaries, to have originated in the 
territory now called Canada. Our survey 
confines itself to those plain (unqualified) 
names which are to be found applied to (A) 
Exclusively Canadian (or Canadian-and- 
Alaskan) species, and (B) Prevalently 
Canadian species whose range extends south- 
wards to approximately the 45th parallel 
(cc. 455b). These two Groups together com- 
prise 59 species (31428), for which the 
Dictionaries and Halkett' cite 132 names as 
having been conferred in North America 
during the period of some 300 years follow- 
ing on the French settlement at Quebec in 
1608 and the nearly simultaneous English 
attempt to settle in New England. Under 
analysis the two Groups reveal surprisingly 


"Halkett, Andrew: Check List of the Fishes of 
-+. Canada and Newfoundland. Ottawa, 1913. 
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contrasted characteristics, the following 
points emerging: (i) In Group A 31 species 
have 36 names, while in Group B 28 species 
have 96 names, or 3.4 per species. (ii) Nearly 
half of these names (62) are plain Sbs., and 
they are equally divided as to origin between 
CAN. (32) and US (30). (iii) But whereas 
Group A offers only 6 plain Sbs (1 of US 
origin, extended by Jordan from a closely 
allied species common to US and CAN), 
Group B shows 56 (27 CAN, 29 US). In 
fact the great majority (21) of exclusively 
Canadian or Canadian-Alaskan species have 
only been distinguished by ichthyologists, 
which means that they have only book 
names.” Of the 5 Sb. names of CAN origin 
in Group A, 4, viz. Sucker, Inconnu 
(Connie and Quananiche, have been dis- 
cussed in our Note I of the present series 
(cc. 453-4), while the fifth (Grayling) was 
touched on earlier (cxcix. 496-7). In 
support of its origin as a CAN extension® 
of a familiar BI name, we may here point 
out that Richardson’s description of the 
Arctic species Thymallus signifer from the 
Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes ante- 
dates by 16 years DAE’s earliest quot. for 
the name: +1839 Townsend, Narrative 
[Western], where the Montana Grayling (T. 
tricolor montanus, Milner 1883) is evidently 
in question. It may be noted that few as 
the plain Sb. names in this Group are, they 
are of great interest, dating from the earliest 
to the latest period* and being formed in 
almost every possible way: by extension 
from BI English, re-formation in CAN 
English, borrowing from French and Indian, 
or colloquial abbreviation. 

But the bulk of our Study is found to lie 
within Group B. So far it has yielded 17 of 
its plain Sb. names to Canada.° There still, 
however, fall a further 10 to be discussed. 
They may be ordered either according to 

* As defined cc. 455. 

* We speak of Extension to another species within 
yl apes and Transference to another genus or 
amily. 

"See the Chronological List concluding these 
mrt these 7 have been claimed in our Note II 
on ‘OED and DAE, Some Comparisons’, N. & Q. 
excix. 493-7 and 522-4, viz. Gwyniad, Whitefish 
(Roundfish, [Nerka,] (Sockeye, (Tittymeg (and 
cc. 453a), (Namaycush; 1 in Note II of the present 
series (cci. 43-4), viz. (Burbot; 7 in Note III (cci. 
125-30), viz. (Eel-pout, (Land Cod, (Catfish, 
(LaLoche, Mathemeg, (Mathoy, (Methy; and 2 in 
Note IV (ccii. 80), viz. Salmon Trout and (Herring 
Salmon (also cxcix. 523b and cc. 454b).—One 
round bracket prefixed denotes an alternative name. 
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their chronological period of origin, or their 
derivation-group as just alluded to. The 
latter being the easier to determine, we pro- 
pose to take it as our clew. 


2. At the outset of our quest we pick it up 
at Burbot, the only one of our 62 Sb. names 
applied to the same species in Canada as in 
the British Isles, and so inferred by us to 
have been carried over at an early period 
(cci. 44), perhaps the end of the XVIIth 
century, before it was recorded by Forster 
in 1776 from Hudson’s Bay. Hence the 
clew unrolls smoothly enough as we proceed 
to F-w Herring, applied (according to OED 
1914) to the ‘Common Whitefish of N. 
America’, which it would seem was there- 
fore named Coregonus clupeiformis by 
Mitchill, Fishes of N.Y., in 1814 (cf. cxcix. 
524a). This is the only fixed point for date. 
But remembering (ib. 523b) that the name 
F-w Herring is first found in the early 
XVIIIth century, applied by the English to 
the Irish pollan ‘for want of another name’ 
(cf. cc. 453), we may assume its parallel 
application with Gwyniad (cxcix. 523) not 
long afterwards to species of Coregonus in the 
Hudson’s Bay and Labrador regions (cf. ib. 
524.8). Let us place and date it, then, along 
with Gwyniad, as ‘Hudson’s Bay, mid- 
XVIIIth cent.’, extended from the Scotch 
powan (C. clupeoides Lacépéde 1801) (cf. ib. 
523. 4-5) in the belief that it was one and 
the same. Thus, at that period, Lawson was 
rashly writing of Carolina Miller’s-Thumbs 
that they ‘are the very same here, in all 
respects, as they are in England.’ (qu. DAE.) 
Later, as we have seen (ib. 523.6), hesitation 
set in, and the sandwich-name Herring 
Salmon (in the US Shad Salmon) came into 
use.® 


3. The next name to which we come, viz. 
Redfish, poses us with a nice problem when 
we seek to determine the region and date 
of its first use in N. America. The earliest 
information we have about it is given in 
Goode’s Natural History of Aquatic 
Animals (1882-qu. OED 1904), where Jordan 
says: ‘This species’ (Oncorhynchus nerka 
Walbaum c.1792) ‘is known as the “ Red- 
fish ” to the English-speaking inhabitants of 
Alaska and Kamtchatka.’ But there are 
also two quots. from the American 
Naturalist of 1881 to be taken into con- 


* The other names in this ‘ BI extended ’ class are 
Salmon Trout and Grayling. 
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sideration: one qu. OED 1887 s.v. Blue-back 
Salmon: ‘Little blue-backs are also found 
in the Upper Columbia in the fall,’ and the 
other qu. DAE 1944 s.v. Redfish: ‘ Only the 
quinnat and blue-back (then called redfish) 
have been found in the fall at any great 
distance from the sea.” The conclusion js 
clear enough: we have here to do with a 
simple XIXth cent. Transference of the 
XVth cent. BI name for a male salmon in 
the spawning season (TJ 218), made more 
probably by the ‘ English-speaking inhabi- 
tants of Alaska’ than by those of Kam- 
tchatka, since in the latter region the Russian 
name nerka would seem to have been earlier 
and better known to the speakers 
of English. We judge by the passage qu. 
OED 1906 from 1764 J. Grieve, History of 
Kamtchatka, 150, where another fish, the 
muikisi, is described as ‘ of about the bigness 
of the narka’, and by the technical name, 
in which Walbaum after his custom in- 
corporated the Russian vernacular name.’ 
Apart from this casual reference in Grieve, 
with OED’s accompanying definition: ‘a 
common salmon of Alaska and Kam- 
tchatka’, and OED 1913’s definition of 
Sockeye as ‘ the blueback salmon or nerka’, 
we have no illustration of the adoption of 
nerka into English. As well might |\muikisi 
have been treated as ‘adopted’. OED says 
nothing of the etymology of either. It is 
with little hesitation, therefore, that we 
suggest that if Nerka was ever used as an 
English name, it was only provisionally, in 
Alaska, whence it passed into British 
Columbia (‘ Oregon’) usage about the turn 
of the XVIIIth cent., when the Upper 
Columbia and Fraser Rivers were explored. 
The connexion of these two names (Redfish 
and Nerka) with Canada may therefore 
seem tenuous. The reasons for including 
them here are (a) they are not in any case of 
US origin or introduction, Alaska having 
been Russian till 1867; and (b) the species, 
whose N.Am. range comprises the coasts 
and larger rivers of ‘Oregon’ (in the 
original, wider sense) and Alaska, is of great 
economic importance to British Columbia, 
where it abounds in the Fraser and the 
Upper Columbia. Halkett’s two names for 
it are Sockeye and Blue-back Salmon, the 
former (cxcix. 494b), introduced at the same 
period as Nerka, seeming to be its best- 


"Cf. 
Salmon. 


Oncorhynchus gorbuscha= Humpbacked 
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known name there nowadays. See the report 
in The Times (London) of 17 Sept. 1954 of 
, record Fraser River catch of over 10 
million sockeye, valued at $30m."*. 


4, In +Fall-fish we encounter an entirely 
fresh formation, applied ‘in the E. and S.’ 
faa DAE says) to two cyprinoids: (a) 
Semotilus corporalis Mitchill, N.Y. 1814, 
and (b) Campostoma anomalum Rafinesque, 
Ohio 1819. It denotes, no longer a fish such 
as Redfish or Fall Salmon’ which runs up 
in the fall to spawn, but, Rafinesque tells 
ws, one which is ‘often found near falls 
and ripples’. An unusual type of simple 
name, therefore. We are used to qualified 
names where the adjective indicates habitat: 
Pond Perch, Lake Catfish, Mountain Trout, 
but a Waterfall fish par excellence arrests 
our attention. ._ There is no name within our 
field of survey to compare with it. Was 
its origin Canadian? 

The earliest instance of its use, recorded 
by both Dics., is from 1812 (OED, or 
al811 DAE) J. Henry, Campaign against 
Quebec (in 17112): ‘A delicious chub, 
which we call fall-fish’. This obviously 
refers to S. (Leuciscus) corporalis, whose 
range, according to Halkett, covers the 
St. Lawrence River system and streams and 
ponds of Ontario, and which is ‘ abundant 
also in northern US east of the Alleghanies ’; 
and as the Ohio valley was controlled by the 
French until after the fall of Quebec in 1759 
itis reasonable to suppose that the name was 
first applied to this species in the general 
region of Quebec, but on which side of the 
St. Lawrence system or on which side of 
the Hudson axis our evidence does not 
suffice to show. If we have recourse to 
general considerations the species’ wide 
range to the north-east may outweigh the 
claims of the south-west and point to the 
region of Acadia, twice captured by the 
English in the XVIIth cent. and finally ceded 
to the House of Hanover in the XVIIIth. 
A new area for English nomenclature and 
anew name for a particular, deep-pool- 
loving species of chub,'° originated not by 


‘This ‘ BI transferred’ class comprises also (Cod, 
a Gwyniad and (Catfish. 
. the Oregon name of O. keta walbaum (1850 
Hines, Wild Life in Oregon—qu. DAE). 
, Chub being, says DAE 1938, ‘ applied to one 
of various river fishes of the carp family’, and 
Chub and Carp, says Carver in his Travels in N. 
merica (Lon on 1778—qu. OED) being ‘much 
same’ as those in England. 
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Extension but by fresh formation about the 
turn of the XVIIth century—which is to 
say contemporaneously with the comparable 
+ Whitefish and (lip) +Sucker." 


5. So far our names have had their roots 
in Old-English speech-material, carried over 
to Canadian soil and there extended or 
(perhaps unwittingly) transferred, or re- 
combined. But now there opens before us 
a Pisgah prospect over an expansive plain, 
where our clew unwinds amid unfamiliar 
features: naturalized but alien names, and 
we forcibly realize that all the time, three 
hundred years, parallel to the re-using of 
the ancient stuff that names are made of in 
the BI the process of borrowing has been 
going on—from Ouananiche to Oolachan, 
over spaces from the Saguenay to the 
Fraser. We have seen in our Study of 
the f-w-f names of the BI’? how prone 
the English have always been to follow the 
practice—said by Henry Bradley to be 
‘often easier, and more in accord with our 
literary habits’—of anglicizing a foreign 
name rather than forming a native com- 
pound to denote something new."* 

The concept ‘to anglicize’, if we are to 
judge from the earliest citation of the word 
in OED, is not older than the scientific, or 
Linnean, age in Nomenclature. And yet the 
study of BI fish-names has afforded plenty 
of evidence that the origins of the process 
go infinitely farther back—in fact are as old 
as the language. What we see now in the 
treatment of Indian names in Canada is the 
same process as was at work in England for 
centuries before the dawn of scientific 
nomenclature: the taking over of ancient 
speech-material for daily use and its con- 
stant wearing down, as inscriptions on brass 
or stone are worn down, till its original form 
and meaning are alike forgotten: Shad. OE 
sceadd. Origin? Meaning ‘short and 
thick ’?—Loach. a. OF loche. Origin? 
Meaning?'* And so, of the 32 names which 
we would call Canadian rather than US in 
origin (see Note VI, §3 below) no less than 


"™ The remaining names in this ‘ fresh formation’ 
class are (Herring Salmon and (Roundfish, recorded 
by Richardson. 

* Massey, B. W. A., op. cit. p. 29, §22. Cf. 
above, cxcix. 522b. But cf. Candlefish below, Note 


1, $8. 

‘8 Bradley, Henry, The Making of English 
(London 1920, Macmillan), P. 94. . 

‘Or sometimes all that those who would inter- 
pret it can says is (ME Vocab.) * Strengula, quidam 
piscis ’, or (OED) ‘ Bull-pout, American. A fish’. 
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12 were adopted or abbreviated from the 
aboriginal Indians, together with 3 from the 
French and 1 [doubtful] from the Russians, 
being often roughly treated in the process 
(cc. 453a). Eleven of these have already 
been dealt with. Five remain. 


6. Two of these are colloquially Herrings, 
though now placed in the salmonoid genus 
Argyrosomus (still undifferentiated from 
Coregonus by Richardson): viz. Tullibee 
and Cisco. The former (said Morse in his 
Report on Indian Affairs in 1822) was 
‘called by the savages “ too-nie-bee’, and 
by the English and French “ Telibees”’.’ 
OED 1915 says Tullibee is an adaptation of 
Cree and Odjibway too-nie-bee, but accord- 
ing to DAE 1944 it is Canadian French. 
This brings it parallel to Ouananiche 
(cc. 453b). As its range, according to 
Halkett, comprises not only the Great Lakes 
but Manitoba and Saskatchewan and Albany 
River (the old boundary between Upper 
Canada and Hudson’s Bay), and present-day 
Canadian natural-resources maps indicate it 
as of commercial importance in Lake of the 
Woods and Lakes Winnipegosis and Winni- 
peg as well as Huron, we may legitimately 
conjecture that the French fur-traders in the 
West adopted the name from the Odjibways 
in the early XVIIIth cent., before communi- 
cating it to the Scotch some 75 years later. 
It remains the sole vernacular name of the 
species, which was described by Richardson 
in 1836 as Salmo (Coregonus) tullibee, but 
according to a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for March 1906 (qu. OED) it was 
‘often sold as fresh-water herring’. This is 
not just another example of ‘ fishmongers’ 
names’ meant only to mislead (ccii. 80b). 
The confusion with the herrings of these 
salmonoid whitefish, and their allies com- 
prised within the later family of Coregon- 
idae, was, as we have seen, of long standing, 
despite the fact of the BI Coregonuses’ 
having been early recognized as kinds of 
trout (cxcix. 523). 

Cisco is first quoted by both Dictionaries 
from 1848 Bartlett. He describes the species 
as abundant in Lake Ontario, but the 
Canadian Halkett (in 1913) gives its range 
as from Vermont to the Great Lakes, and 
Hudson’s Bay and Labrador. So it finds a 
place in our Group B, and its name—as to 
which OED has nothing to say, while DAE 
1939 has merely ‘Amer. Indian. Prob. 
Algonkin ’—may, like Namaycush—which is 
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‘Algonquian Indian’ according to DAR 
1942—be taken to have been first borrowed 
in Upper Canada south of the River Ottawa, 
where is now the Algonquin National Park. 
The fish, popularly called Lake Herring," 
is probably the same as Longfellow’s 
Okahahwis (Hiawatha v. 50) (cxcix 495b), 
and if, with the 1902 Journal of American 
Folklore XV (qu. both Dics.) we take Cisco 
to be probably a corruption (comparable to 
Mathoy from Mathemeg) of Siscowit= 
Siscowet, which in Odjibway (OED 191] 
quoting Goode) means ‘cooks itself’, we 
may believe this herring, like the Siscowet 
and Namaycush trouts, to have been a good 
eater, and the commercial importance of all 
three can be understood. As for the period 
when these two Algonquin names were 
adopted (or corrupted), Salmon Trout gives 
us a terminus a quo (late XVIIth cent.: cf. 
ccii. 81b), and they may accordingly be 
placed as ‘ Upper Canada, Early XVIIIth 
cent’. 

Apart from the clupeoid Mooneye 
(Hyodon tergisus LeSueur 1811) the three 
Fresh-water, or Lake, Herrings are then the 
Whitefish (§3 above), the Tullibee and the 
Cisco, and in each case we have found 
reason to argue that the species received its 
first vernacular name in Canada. 


7. Abbreviation as a method of forming 
vernacular (English) names, already noted 
in the three cases of Connie (cc. 454b), 
Mathoy, Methy (cci. 128a) and Cisco, is 
further exemplified in that of Muscallunge 
into "Lunge. The spellings given or cited 
by the two Dictionaries for this name are 
various. OED 1905 s.v. Maskinonge (with 
which Halkett agrees, op. cit. No. 211) cited 
Maskinungas from 1796 Morse, Amer 
Geogr., and Maskenozha, Kenozha from 
1855 Longfellow, Hiawatha, viii.61; DAE 
1941 s.v. Muskellunge cites Muschilongoe 
from 1794 S. Williams, History of Vermont; 
1814 Mitchill, Fishes of New York, des- 
cribed the species under the technical name 
of Lucius (Esox) masquinongy; and 194 
Steward Edward White, The Forest,"* vi, has 
‘The "Lunge . . . a big muscallunge ’, which 
is brought in by the present writer as 4 
specifically Canadian abbreviation, formed 
like Connie by cutting off the first part, and 


8 Acc. to 1875 Amer. Naturalist (qu. OED 190, 
s.v. Lake-). 
18 Already referred to by us, cc. 453a. 
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not like Mathoy and Cisco by cutting off 
the; last. The seven unabbreviated forms 
just given Offer us incidentally convincing 
widence of the difficulties the English 
gttlers found in reducing to writing the 
sunds of native names. Cf. also cc. 453a, 
first paragraph. According to DAE 1941 
the origin of the name is ‘Ojibway 
mashkinoje, “ great pike” ’, while OED 1905 
says ‘Odjibwa mas (mici) kinonge. So spelt 
by Cuog, Lexique de la langue algonquine 
(where c represents [S]), from mac, mici, 
“great”, +kinonge, “ pike”.’ Note the 
Canadian French influence in the —qu- spel- 
lings masquinongy and Algonquin, and, we 
may’ also remark obiter, in Esquimaux. 
Place and date therefore much as for Cisco: 
‘Upper.Canada, Early XVIIIth cent.’. But 
for’Lunge: ‘Southern Ontario, 1904’, 


§. With Oolachan [u. laken], however, we 
are brought back to the Pacific coast of 
Canada, that is to say to British Columbia, 
where so far we have met only the Redfish 
or [Nerka] or Sockeye. This last we have 
found (cxcix. 494b) to be the native name on 
the Fraser River, adapted from sukai, mean- 
ing, very appropriately, ‘fish of fishes’. 
Goode, it will be remembered, gave three 
corrupt forms of it. There are likewise 
variants of the name at present under dis- 
cussion: (a) 1807 Lewis and Clark, Journal: 
‘Ulken’ (qu. OED 1921 s.v. |/Ulicon); (b) 
1836 Richardson: ‘ The Indian name of this 
fsh is Oulachan’ (qu. OED 1903 s.v. 
Qolachan and DAE 1940 s.v. +Eulachon); 
and (c) 1849 A. Ross, Adv. Oregon River: 
‘A small fish resembling the smelt or 
herring, known by the name of ulichan’ 
(qu. OED Suppl. 1933 s.v. Ulicon). By what 
criterion either Dictionary was guided in 
choosing its keyword spellings we have un- 
fortunately nothing to show, for on the 
ttymology neither is informative. ‘A native 
name’, says OED 1903; ‘ Native name in 
BC. says OED 1921; nothing is said by 
OED Suppl. 1933; ‘Amer. Indian’ says 
DAE 1940. Taking this fact into considera- 
tion, and also the || sign (meaning ‘ alien or 
hot yet naturalized ’) prefixed to Ulicon by 
OED 1921, we may suppose that the name 
was for long not fully adopted. In 1881 


the British periodical Nature (still current) 

spoke of the fish as ‘called by the N. 

American Indians Oolachan or candle 
... from the fact that when dried the 
...Can be used as a candle.’ 
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‘Here, then, we have the .explanation;’ 
known to Richardson when, writing .‘hisi 
Fauna Boreali-Americana in 1836, heé-first 
mentioned Oolachan and described -it.-as: 
Thaleichthys pacificus, from the . Greek» 
reOadviav.’aAo.py, it would appear, ‘ richin: 
fat’..” As it. is a prevalently. British-. 
Columbia fish, ranging from ‘ Oregon ’++in 
the old comprehensive. sense, covering: 
latitude 42°-54° 40’ N., which it had-in 
Richardson’s time, when the region was.in: 
joint British and American occupation—to 
Alaska, we may assume that the.:name' 
Oolachan was borrowed, in anglicized: form,: 
from an Indian tribe of BC, say on the: 
Fraser or the Upper Columbia River,.about: 
the turn of the XVIIIth century, but.never' 
made comfortably at home in English: 
Instead, it was translated. 


B. W. A. MASSEY, M.B.E. 
(To be concluded) 


” Homer, Iliad, ix. 208, of a pig for sacrifice. 


THE COUNTSHIP OF ROEHENSTART: 
ADDENDUM 


(ccii. 125) 


JN the palmy days of Napoleon III, “ the 

Crowned Sphinx,” the mysterious Count- 
ship of Roehenstart rated as one of the 
Official secrets of the Second Empire, its 
sole English ‘initiate’ being the learned 
Lord Acton; whilst the U.S. government 
(circa 1856) had commissioned Col. Joseph 
Lemuel Chester to enter the fray, and a 
summary of his private Report on the 
Roehenstart Title was formerly amongst the 
papers of the Hon. James G. Blaine, U.S. 
Secretary of State (who died 27 January, 
1893). The U.S. State Department in Wash- 
ington, D.C., further possesses extracts from 
the MSS. at Schloss Poels, Graz (an old 
Hapsburg country seat) of the Austro- 
Bavarian Baron Maximilian de Washington, 
who was also duc de Roehenstart (vel 
Reichstadt); and a ‘ genealogy ’ of the earlier 
generations of the Stuarts, Barons Went- 
worth and Counts Rohanstuart, 1665-1797, 
the soi-distant heirs to ‘ the Man in the Iron 
Mask,’ was prepared circa 1800 by yet 
another U.S. government investigator, Ed- 
mund Randolph of Virginia (Col. Chester’s 
Report, ibid.; see Lord Wentworth’s Travels 
in Virginia, 1800). Maximilian, Baron de 
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Washington and Duke of Roehenstart, fl. 
1864, was indeed the “original” of that 
fantastic literary figure, ‘“‘ Marshal-General 
George H. de S. N. Plantagenet-Harrison, 
alias James Phillippe, Duke of Lancaster, 
H.K.G., etc.” the historian of Yorkshire 
and of the Washington family (derived from 
Odin), some of whose MS. notes from the 
plea rolls (really the work of Col. Chester) 
repose to-day in the London Public Record 
Office. Moreover, behind the strange facade 
of “ Plantagenet-Harrison,” or ‘“ Baron 
Maximilian de Washington,” we may detect 
the towering form of the Hapsburg Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico, together with 
Frederica, Duchess of Oldenburg, the 
Imperial mistress! It only remains to say 
that the principal Roehenstart Papers, 
1800-91, which were examined throughout 
by Col. Chester, are now in possession of 
the present writer (on behalf of Prince de 
Yturbidé), in conjunction with Reginald J. 
Tulloh-Hatchett, Esq. However, the initial 
document of this series is preserved in the 
North (Coutts) MSS. at the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; being an undated agree- 
ment, drawn up circa 1800, between Henry 
Benedict, Cardinal of York and ‘“ (Charles) 
Edward de Reinstart ” (i.e. Roehenstart), his 
nephew. 
S.H. L. W. 


A NOTE ON THE WORD 
*‘ RECEPTIVE’ 


(THE first quotation in the OED illustrating 

the use of the word receptive is an 
incorrect emendation of the printing re- 
centyue, which is itself a printer’s error, in 
Andrew Boorde’s Breviary of Helthe, dated 
1547. The OED entry is as follows: 


Receptive .. . 1547 Boorde Brev. Health, 
Pref. 4 Chierurgyons must knowe . 
what synges . . .’ be receptyve [printed 
recentyve], what signes be expulcive. 


The proper emendation is not receptive: 
what Boorde wrote was retentyue.? The 
entire sentence in the 1547 edition reads: 


* The misprint is in the OED, not the Breviary. 


?It is much more probable that the printer, read- 
ing from a handwritten copy, would misread c for f, 
than n for p. See S. A. Tannenbaum, The Hand- 
+ of the Renaissance (New York, 1930), pp. 
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Moreover Chierurgions must knowe the 
oposicion and the coniunction of the 
mone, and in what signe the mone is in 
every day, and to knowe what sygnes be 
attractyue, what signes be recentyue, what 
signes be expulcyue, and what signes be 
dygestiue.° 


For numerous examples of the same use 
which Boorde makes of retentive, never 
receptive, with the meaning as indicated 
here, along with expulsive, digestive, and 
attractive, one need go only to the OED 
listings under retentive (a. 2). 

Boorde’s own pryncyples of Astronamye, 
which was not used as a source of quotations 
for the OED, offers still more conclusive 
proof that retentive is the word intended: 


Wherfor hit is to conclud that every 
phisicion shold know the nature & com- 
plexion of the sygnes and the planetes, 
with the aspectes of them and to haue in 
a memory the cretyck dayes. And not to 
forgett the operacion of the sygnes which 
be attractyue* retentyiue* dygestyue* and 
expulcyue* . . . To comforte or to helpe 
the vertu of retencyon is what the mone 
is in a cold signe & dry as in tauro and 
virgo.® 
This incorrect emendation recognized, the 

date of the first legitimate citation of 
receptive is therefore not that of Boorde’s 
Breviary, 1547, but of Hooker's Ecclesi- 
astical Policy, 1594, almost half a century 
later. 

Wooprow W. Boyett. 


University of Alabama. 


* The quotations in the NED from Boorde’s 
Breviary, though dated 1547, are actually from the 
1552 or later editions. No copy of the 1547 edition 
was known to readers for the NED or to Furnivall 
when he edited Boorde’s Introduction and Dyetary 
for the Early English Text Society in 1870 (F. J. 
Furnivall, Andrew Boorde’s Introduction a 
Dyetary, EETS ES, V1, 20). However, a complete 
perfect copy of the 1547 edition, acquired in 1946, 
is now in the University of Wisconsin Library. It 
is noted in Bishop's Checklist, 3374.1, and it is from 
this unique copy that the full quotation is taken. 


“Turned wu in the original. 


* Andrew Boord, The pryncyples of Astronamye 
(London, 15477), fol. [D3b]. University 
Michigan Microfilm +2277. 
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Readers’ Queries 


_—_—_ 





M SHROOMS.—Where in the works of 
Porphyry (A.D. 233-305) does he say 
that mushrooms are Deorum Filii? The 
darist Evelyn in his Acetaria 1699 makes 
the statement but does not state where he 
got his information, nor has recent search 
uncovered the source. 


WILLIAM E. JorDAN. 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


(. DOWNHALUS.—Because of his 

associations with the poets Thomas 
Watson and George Peele, literary scholars 
are interested in an untraceable C. Down- 
halus who prefixes verses to Watson's 
Hekatompathia [1582]. The temptation is 
to identify him with the subsequent Master 
in Chancery, Gregory Downhall. This case 
is argued by David Horne is his Life and 
Minor Works of George Peele, 1952, with 
the explanation that “C” must be a mis- 
print. 

The theory of a misprint is vitiated by a 
fact perhaps known to but unmentioned by 
Horne—that the signature in the same form 
appears below verses in another Watson 
book, his translation of Antigone, 1581. 

In both instances the signature appears 
with Latin verses. Perhaps Latinists can 
clarify whether a university graduate of that 
date could have generalized his knowledge 
that Gaius and Gnaeus abbreviate as C. 
and Cn. into a rule that any praenomen in 
G could be indicated by C? 


F. B. WILLIAMS, JR. 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


EORGE VARGIS (ccii. 11).—It was 

immensely interesting to learn of a 
possible connection between Shakespeare 
and the Vargis or Verges family of Surrey. 
It has encouraged me to wonder once again 
Whether it is possible at this date to obtain 
any evidence to support a somewhat similar 
theory of my own. 

The character of Bardolph, who was the 
very prototype of all red noses, is first met 
with in KING HENRY IV, Part I. I am 
tot concerned about the name, which indeed 
curs in the municipal records of Shake- 
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speare’s (and my) home town at that period. 
But in that same play Bardolph’s employer, 
Sir John Falstaff, refers in his famous 
soliloquy (Act IV Sc. ii) on the King’s Press, 
to “the red nose innkeeper of Daventry” 
in so casual a manner as to suggest that 
there was such an innkeeper and that his 
nose was sufficiently famous to warrant no 
further identification. 

Can the double appearance, as it were, 
really be just a coincidence? Or (as I prefer 
to think) is it not likely that Shakespeare 
had only recently made the acquaintance 
of that famous red nose at Daventry (a 
town mentioned nowhere else and one that 
has no possible bearing on the plot) and 
that this real-life meeting prompted him to 
create the character of Bardolph? Can 
Northamptonshire furnish any evidence? 


GEOFFREY W. JAGGARD. 


HERALDRY.—Gules, a chevron between 
three lances argent. Which family? 


J.B. 


I HAVE in my possession a manuscript 

written in 1854 which contains some 
fifty poems together with a few pieces of 
prose. It is titled the “ Prison Musings.” I 
would be very grateful if some reader 
would oblige me with information concern- 
ing the author, i.e. name, etc. From indirect 
reference in various parts of the work the 
following facts are disclosed, and may serve 
to identify the author. 

Born in England probably towards the 
close of the 18th century or the commence- 
ment of the 19th and of high position and 
education, he lived in the locality of the 
River Lea (possibly the river that joins the 
Thames at Blackwall): 

‘“* How yearns my heart for home! 

Its hills, its mountains and the silent Lea— 

That river! by whose banks I musingly used 

roam, 

Tracing its mazy windings to the sea.” 

For some reason which he does not men- 
tion, he was sentenced to jail at Spike Island, 
Co. Cork, and there during 1854 (date on 
title page) he wrote his “ Prison Musings.” 


JAMES COLLINS. 


IR DAVID WILKIE, R.A., MISSING 
PICTURE.—In 1814, Wilkie painted 
“The Pedlar” (24 ft. by 20 ft.) and sold it 
to his physician, Dr. Matthew Baillee, for 
320 guineas. Bryan’s “Dictionary of 
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Painters and “Engravers” lists and locates 
the known pictures of Wilkie but “The 
Pedlar” is missing. Is anything known as 
to'-what happened to it after Dr. Baillee’s 
death. at his Gloucestershire seat’ on 23rd 
Septe.aber 1823, and if it’ still exists and 


where? RODERICK L. EAGLE. 
27 Avenue Road, Falmouth. 


MUSICAL EPITAPHS.—In the prepara- 

tion of a volume in the Music Book 
series, the writer-is anxious to trace records 
of musical epitaphs and associated inscrip- 
tions appearing on tombstones and mem- 
orials. Although the request - principally 
embraces the search for epitaphs of 
musicians, hymn and ballad inscriptions, the 
fact that items prior to 1850 are sought does 
not preclude interesting and appropriate 
inscriptions of later date having place in this 
volume. May I appeal to readers who may 
have information to offer to communicate 
with the undersigned. Full acknowledgment 
will be made for all data submitted. 


GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 
Arts Theatre Club, 


Great Newport Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


ABY-FARMING. — I am _sé seeking 
examples of the practice of baby- 
farming that was notorious in the nine- 
teenth century and was mentioned by 
famous novelists, e.g. Smollett, Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot. I wonder if any 
reader can tell me of any famous novels 
which depict such happenings? 


WILLIAM GOLDMAN. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC.—What is the 

solution of the double acrostic in verse 
which Lewis Carroll composed and pub- 
lished in Phantasmagoria in 1869? 


RICHARD C. POWELL. 


LALAMLI.—What is this? 
E.S. 


QOURCE WANTED.— 


“Whence did the wond’rous mystic art arise, 
Of painting speech and speaking to the eyes? 
That we, by tracing magic lines, are taught 
How both to colour and embody thought? ” 


ALEX HOLDER. 
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~~ Replies: :: 





OHN FULFORD (ccii. 84)—G.FRB, 


were once familiar to readers of N. & Q.’ 


as the initials of the late G: F. Russell 


Barker, O.W., joint editor with the late A, H.’ 


Stenning of The Record of Old Westminsters, 
1928, in which learned work’ however ‘there 
is no. further~ information about John 
Fulford to what Mr. T. E. Davis has, 


D. M. Low. | 


MANNINGHAM AND MARSTON (ci. 

377; ccii. 69)—According to A. B 
Beaver’s “‘ Aldermen of the City of London,” 
2 vols., 1908, 1913, there was a John More 
who was Alderman of Queenhithe Ward, 
1597-1603. He was Sheriff 1597-8 and 
Master of the Skinner’s Company 1597 and 
1601. He died 20 Apr. 1603 and administra- 
tion was granted the next day (P.C.C: 26 


Bolein). 
P. E. Jongs. 
Deputy Keeper of the Records, C. of L. 


z PEYKE-SONG ” (ccii. 85-—A SUGGES- 
TION.—Is this an old misprint for 
“ pryke-song”? Prick (pryke)-song was, 
according to Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians (5th ed., 1954) vol. 6, p. 920, 
“the name given by old English writers on 
music to divisions or descant upon a plain- 
song or ground, which were written (pricked) 
down, in contradistinction to those which 
were performed extemporaneously”. The 
article further says that “ the term ‘ pricking 
of music bookes’ was formerly employed to 
express the writing of them. Payments for 
so doing are frequently found in the 
accounts of cathedral and college choirs”. 
In Scholes’ The Oxford Companion to 
Music (6th ed., 1945), p. 685 (article ‘ Parish 
Clerk’) we read that in 1559, ‘ Sir Thomas 
Pope was buried at Clerkenwell with two 
services of pryke song and two masses of 
requiem and all the Clerkes of London with 
the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral joined to 
them’. 
The term was still understood in Shake- 
speare’s time, since in ‘ Romeo and Juliet’, 
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ll, iv, he makes Mercutio describe Tybalt 
as one who “ fights as you sing prick-song, 
keeps time, distance, and proportion; rests 
me:his minim rest, one, two, and the third 
in your bosom “ 

K. R. WEsB. 


The University, Southampton. 


THE MAN .IN THE STREET (cci. 541).— 

The Oxford English Dictionary, in addi- 
tion to quoting Emerson, has an earlier 
reference (Greville, 1831) at ‘Street’ 3 g. 
See also the chapter on ‘ Representative 
names’ in Eric Partridge’s Words! 


C. A. T. 


(ir PERIODICALS (cci. 39).—Clement 
Scott’s The Freelance, numbers 1-12, 
September 1900 to August 1901. Sala’s 
Journal, May 1892 to April 1894. Anti- 
Jacobin had 51 issues from 31st January 
1891 to 16th January 1892; founded and 
edited by Frederick Greenwood (1830-1909). 


CA. fF. 


yyoop WALLISES (cci. 39).—Similar 

arms (Pinfold of Walton) show three 
doves; see Victoria county history of Buck- 
inghamshire volume iv page 487. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 
Wimbledon Reference Library. 


WORD SQUARE (cc. 457).—I have 
always understood this to be Sat’ orare 
potere (Can’st thou pray enough) written out 
asa hosadromic charm. Sat’ =satis. 
Ido not know any authority for this. 


CoRREGIS. 


BLAKE AND WESLEY.—In his article 

with this title (V. & Q. 201 Dec. 1956 
p. 522) Mr. Robert F. Gleckner states in a 
footnote that there is “no documentary evi- 
dence that Blake knew these [Wesley’s] 
hymns,” apart from references to Wesley in 
his poems. It may interest him to know 
that a few years ago a book-collector sent 
me from Dublin a photograph of a page of 
Wesley's hymns headed: “Hymns for the 
Nation In 1782”, with Blake’s signature at 
the top dated 1790. 


(Sir) GEOFFREY KEYNES. 
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THE LIFE OF LITERATURE. Inaugural 
Lecture by R. G. Howarth, Arderne 
Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Cape Town, 1956. 


PROFESSOR R. G. HOWARTH, well 

known for many years as Reader in 
English Literature in the University of 
Sydney and for his admirable editions of 
Byron’s Letters and The Minor Poets of the 
Seventeenth Century has recently been 
appointed Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town. His Inaugural 
Lecture, ‘ The Life of Literature’, is a fine, 
forthright, stimulating performance. He 
begins with a noble affirmation of faith in 
life and creation. He sees humanity as 
‘born of divinity’. He defines ‘ the life of 
literature’ as ‘its inherent existence and 
organic development since the first act of 
literary creation’. Refusing to commit him- 
self to the recognition of ‘ classical’ eras or 
‘golden’ ages and subsequent ‘ silver’ ages, 
he points to the fact that ‘those who have 
belonged to or arrive admiringly just after a 
great literary .era tend to believe that no 
more is possible, literature ends with that’. 
According to Professor Howarth, we have 
just reached the end of the ‘modern’ era 
that began about 1922 and ended with the 
death of Dylan Thomas in 1953. He sees 
English literature to-day as ‘ conservative’ 
and the ‘ dead hand’ of T. S. Eliot ‘ who has 
always lived spiritually in the past’ lying 
heavily on it. It is in America that he finds 
new life. ‘A fresh American magazine or 
book contains all the lure of the unknown’, 
“Westward the course of literary empire 
takes its way’, ‘In America new, vital, 
vigorous fiction writers teem’. At this point 
the lecture passes to a broad, sweeping 
survey of English poetry seen in terms of a 
Manichean combat between the forces of 
freedom and those of order and restraint. 
The villains of the pieces are ‘ one Geoffrey 
Chaucer, one Edmund Waller, and one 
Thomas Stearns Eliot” and the heroes 
Langland, Skeiton, Donne, Blake, Coleridge 
and Hopkins. To the present reviewer this 
view of the progress of English poetry seems 
to be an over-simplification, but Professor 
Howarth’s way of stating it is highly sugges- 
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tive and a certain degree of panache and 
coat-trailing is always permissible in an 
Inaugural Lecture. The lecturer ends with 
an inspiring plea for a reestablishment in 
literary courses of a ‘vital relationship of 
writing and literature’. He speaks with 
enthusiasm of the Imaginative Writing Class 
which he has already formed at Cape Town 
University and gazing at the pile of ‘ seventy 
short stories, poems, dramatic pieces and 
self-styled imaginative essays’ exclaims with 
justifiable pride ‘ There is a slight contribu- 
tion to the life of literature: there are some 
South African writers in the making’. 


LORD BYRON’S MARRIAGE: THE 
EVIDENCE OF ASTERISKS. G. Wilson 
Knight. Routledge and Kegan Paul. pp. 

XV+298. 30s. net. 


THis book is the second part of the 

trilogy on Byron planned by Professor 
Wilson Knight. In the volume called Lord 
Byron: Christian Virtues he produced an 
impressive defence of Byron as a man, 
calling attention to his many heroic virtues. 
He promised that in his next book he would 
deal with Byron's vices. This promise is 
carried out in the present volume, but in no 
spirit of condemnation of the poet of whom 
Professor Knight remains an unrepentant 
and enthusiastic admirer. The central 
theme as indicated in the title is the crux 
of the Byronic problem, his marriage and his 
separation from his wife. Professor Wilson 
Knight is to be congratulated on the courage 
and dignity with which he deals with this 
extremely difficult and delicate subject. Why 
did Byron, whose sexual life on the surface 
did not differ much from that of other 
English aristocrats of his time, betray in 
his poems such a profound feeling of guilt, 
apparently in connexion with sexual experi- 
ence? Why did Lady Byron who seems to 
have been genuinely in love with him leave 
him after the short period which they spent 
together and why did she refuse all attempts 
at a reconciliation? The usual answer to 
these questions, buttressed by the hints of 
Lady Byron herself and the revelations of 
her grandson Lord Lovelace in Astarte, has 
been that Byron had an incestuous relation- 
ship with his half-sister Augusta Leigh. 
Professor Wilson Knight rejects this ex- 
planation and substitutes for it the theory 
that Byron was homosexual, that his real 
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love affairs had been with youths and not | 
with women, and that the ‘ marriage secret’ | 
which Lady Byron revealed to Dr. Lushing- 
ton was that Byron made his wife ‘ enact the 
Ganymede’ and that she, accepting the 
situation quite innocently at first, was 
horrified when she realized its true nature 

and that her pride was involved as she 
imagined she had been used as a substitute. 
There is no doubt that Byron had passionate 
friendships with young men and Professor 
Wilson Knight has no difficulty in showing 
that such friendships played an important 
part in his life and influenced his poetry. 
The beautiful Thyrza poems, for instance, 
were undoubtedly inspired by his love for 
John Edleston. The strongest piece of 
evidence brought forward by Professor 
Wilson Knight, however, is to be found in 
the two Don Leon poems which have 
hitherto been treated by Byron's biographers 
as worthless forgeries. Written probably 
about 1830 and published at first in a 
clandestine way on the continent these 
poems were ascribed to Byron. He certainly 
did not write them and Professor Knight 
shows that they were undoubtedly the work 
of George Colman the younger, dramatist, 
wit and versifier who was on intimate terms 
with Byron and probably read his unpub- 
lished memoirs. These poems are not, as 
Professor Wilson Knight rather uncritically 
declares them to be, ‘ great’ poetry. They 
are clever, vigorous pieces of versification 
in which Byron’s alleged homosexual experi- 
ences are described and the break-up of his 
marriage quite definitely explained as due 
not to incest with Mrs. Leigh but to the 
kind of abnormal relationship already men- 
tioned. There are difficulties involved in 
Professor Knight’s theory but his book is 
certainly one that no student of Byron can 
afford to neglect. The attempt in the last 
chapter to generalize about homosexuality 
and the bisexual temperament and _ their 
relationship to genius and especially to 
connect such generalizations with the figure 
of Christ as presented in the Gospels seems 
to the present reviewer to be unfortunate 
and to add nothing to the argument. This, 
however, is a minor blemish in a work that 
deserves high praise for the candour, dignity 
and charity with which it reveals aspects 0 

Byron’s life and character that have hitherto 
been concealed by a conspiracy of silence. 


V. DE S. PINTO. 
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THE LIFE OF WILKIE COLLINS, Nuel 
Pharr Davis. Introduction by Gordon N. 
Ray. University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
1956. $5.75. 


7° satisfy a correspondent’s curiosity con- 
cerning his use of stimulants Wilkie 
Collins wrote in 1889, “I have been writing 
novels for the last five and thirty years and 
I have been regularly in the habit of reliev- 
ing the weariness which follows on work 
of the brain—declared by George Sand to 
be the most depressing of all forms of mortal 
fatigue—by champagne at one time and 
brandy (old cognac) at another. If I live 
until January next, I shall be sixty-six years 
old, and I am writing another work of 
fiction. There is my experience.” This 
“experience” is available to the reader of 
Dr. Davis’s well-documented biography of 
Wilkie Collins, and extends from his youth- 
ful relationship with his artist father—who 
apparently had much in common with 
Samuel Butler’s Theobald Pontifex—to the 
Edgar Allan Poe existence of his final days 
when he took enormous doses of laudanum 
to alleviate gout and angina, and was “ dis- 
turbed by a movement of shadows in the 
comers of his gas-lit backroom study. 
When he worked late, phantoms would 
follow him upstairs to bed. At the turn a 
green woman with tusk teeth would wait 
for him and say goodnight by biting a piece 
out of his shoulder” (p. 299). The book 
concludes, somewhat abruptly, with an 
account of his funeral. Caroline Graves, 
with whom he had lived for thirty-two 
years, and her daughter Lizzie received his 
friends, and Martha Rudd, with his three 
illegitimate children, brought a wreath to 
lay on the coffin. 

Well might such a man, who himself had 
been confronted by a shrieking “ woman in 
white” late at night in a London street, 
make a name for himself as a novelist who 
sought romance in everyday existence. 
Collins, like Dickens and Reade, exploited 
the possibility of romance in the familiar : 

“... here was our quiet English house 
wddenly invaded by a devilish Indian 
Diamond—bringing after it a conspiracy of 
living rogues, set loose on us by the 
Vengeance of a dead man. . . . Whoever 


heard the like of it—in the nineteenth 
century, mind; in an age of progress, and 
Ma country which rejoices in the blessings 
Nobody ever 


of the British constitution? 
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heard the like of it, and, consequently, no- 
body can be expected to believe it. I shall 
go on with my story, however, in spite of 
that.” 


(The Moonstone, First Period, Chapter V.) 


The skill with which the extraordinary 
situation is revealed, detail by detail, until 
the reader willingly suspends his disbelief, 
and the craft by which his curiosity is 
aroused and kept alive, are central to Wilkie 
Collins’s art as a novelist. 


Dr. Davis indulges in some questionable 
literary pronouncements. For example, he 
finds in The Moonstone “a level of pure 
form never since approached ” (p. 255) and 
describes it as “that most perfectly sym- 
metrical and objective of English novels” 
(p. 206). Writing of the control of mounting 
suspense in The Dead Secret he remarks 
“Wilkie had succeeded in establishing a 
liaison between himself and the casual 
reader that suggests the techniques of 
impressionist painting” (p. 196). This is so 
vague as to be almost meaningless. 

Dr. Davis’s knowledge of Collins 
obviously exceeds his understanding of the 
man, and so the central figure of the book 
is curiously remote from the reader.. Never- 
theless, this is a competent biography. There 
are interesting references to the people with 
whom Collins came into contact—the Pre- 
Raphaelites, Edward Lear, Bulwer-Lytton, 
Augustus Egg, Hans Christian Andersen— 
and a careful study of his friendship with 
Dickens. Particularly illuminating is the 
tentative but well-informed discussion of the 
relationship between Collins’s life and his 
books. 


Wilkie Collins was not a great novelist. 
Too often his novels can only satisfy the 
question “And then? And _ then? "— 
according to E. M. Forster the novelist’s first 
and simplest task. In Collins the modern 
reader experiences what John Palmer des- 
cribes as “the cruder suspense of merely 
wondering what is going to happen next” 
as distinguished from “an imaginative sus- 
pense in which we identify ourselves with 
the persons of the tale.” But Collins was, 
as Dr. Davis shows, a painstaking craftsman 
and his best work has a formal excellence 
which is still pleasing. Moreover, a know- 
ledge of his work is essential to a full 
understanding of the literary tastes of the 
mid-nineteenth century reading public. 
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THE NINTH MUSIC BOOK, containing 
John Gay and the Ballad Opera [The 
Beggar’s Opera] by Geoffrey Handley- 
Taylor and Frank Granville Barker, with 
a Prologue by Sir A. P. Herbert and an 
Appreciation by John Drinkwater. Com- 
piled and edited by Max Hinrichsen. 
Hinrichsen Edition Limited. pp. 55+130 
illustrations and annotations. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIS lively and lavishly illustrated little 
compilation, dedicated to Sir Arthur 
Bliss, Master of the Queen’s Music, is a 
memorial to John Gay and The Beggar's 
Opera. Part I begins with the sparkling 
prologue written by Sir A. P. Herbert for 
the tenth anniversary of Nigel Playfair’s 
famous production of The Beggar's Opera 
at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith; this is 
followed by some of Gay’s epigrams, the Latin 
versions of which have, unfortunately, been 
passed by a proof-corrector who seems to 
be ignorant of the language. A ‘ Preamble’ 
by the editor is a curious, chatty potpourri 
containing rambling notes on various per- 
formances of The Beggar’s Opera, William 
Hogarth, Brecht and Weils Die Dreigros- 
chenoper, scraps (more or less relevant) from 
The Listener, The New York Times, and 
Gay’s letters, the whole rounded off with an 
anecdote of Sir Lawrence Olivier. Some 
readers may find it hard to forgive Mr. 
Hinrichsen for describing Gay as ‘a 
mediocre English writer.’ This section of 
the book concludes with John Drinkwater’s 
tribute to Claud Lovat Fraser. Part II is the 
core of the collection. It consists of a short 
study of ‘Gay and the Ballad Opera’ by 
Geoffrey Handley-Taylor and Frank Gran- 
ville Barker, followed by casts of twentieth 
century productions, ‘Observations on the 
Sources of the Airs of The Beggar’s Opera’ 
by Geoffrey Handley-Taylor and a useful 
‘Selected Bibliography’ by the same writer. 
The essay on ‘ Gay and the Ballad Opera’ 
is concise and informative, though quite 
undistinguished as criticism. There is a bad 
mistake on p. 28 where the authors refer to 
the ‘frequent use of songs’ in Gay’s Trivia 
or the Art of Walking the Streets of London. 
A glance at the text in the excellent one- 
volume Oxford edition of Gay’s Poetical 
Works would have shown them that this 
work does not contain a single song. In 
his ‘ Observations’ Mr. Handley-Taylor lists 
the sixty-nine songs in The Beggar's Opera 
and provides valuable notes on the airs. 
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This section and the ‘ Selected Bibliography’ 
are certainly the most valuable. an 
scholarly contributions to the collection 
The Third Part contains a large number of 
miscellaneous pictures and musical scores 
including portraits of Gay and pictures of 
his tomb in Westminster Abbey, the scor 
of Pepusch’s Overture, Hogarth’s Beggar's 
Opera pictures, the very curious and far 
set of fifty-two eighteenth-century playing 
cards adorned with airs from The Beggar's 
Opera (never before reproduced in full 
together with many portraits and caricatures §] 
of famous actors and actresses as characters #| 
in Gay’s masterpiece. 


BOOK COLLECTING: AN INTRODUC. 
TION TO MODERN METHODS. OF}| 
LITERARY AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 4) 
DETECTION, by Robert L. Collison. #} 
(Benn, 25s.) 


MR. COLLISON’S main title may be 
somewhat misleading. His sub-title is 
more explicit, but perhaps promises.a rather 
more exciting book than this turns out.to be, 
What Mr. Collison has done, in the main, is 
to provide a series of short introductions to| 
the various departments of book manv-| 
facture: printing, binding, paper-making, 
author, illustrator, publisher, indexer and so 
forth—prefaced by an enthusiastic introduc- 
tion. What he says about each department 
is well calculated to stimulate an incipient 
interest in books, and Mr. Collison loses no 
opportunity of directing the explorer to the 
authoritative literature on each particular 
subject. He adds a chapter on “ The Care 
of Books” and a series of valuable 
appendixes: a general bibliography, 4) 
glossary, a list of “Landmarks in M 
History of Book Production,” and a Who's 
Who of bibliographers and book experts. 
This is not a guide to book-collecting 
considered as an exercise in taste, but it 1s a 
useful manual full of odds and ends of 
information which a_ prospective book- 
collector should be glad to have available 
for reference and guidance. If the informa 
tion given is somewhat arbitrarily selected, 
it is all reliable and pertinent, as one would 
expect from the Reference Librarian of the 
City of Westminster. The book is admirably 
illustrated with about fifty plates and line 
blocks. 
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